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“To teach men how they may grow independently and for themselves is, 
perhaps, the greatest service that one man can do for another.’’—Jowett. 

Every pupil who enters the high school presents himself as a 
candidate for some successful career in life. He may have little 
or no conception of what that means, but such is the faith of the 
pupil and his parents that they expect the school will in some way 
secure for him the much coveted prize. That the schools fail to 
meet this expectation is evident on all sides. A diploma does not 
necessarily assure one happiness or wealth: all about us are 
educated misfits—round pegs in square holes. Discouragement, 
failure, and crime are the natural results of misguided lives. We 
have failed to teach men how they may grow independently and 
for themselves toward a successful career in that calling for which 
they may be best fitted by nature and preparation. 

Realizing the need of directing the work of our pupils along 
this line, a plan for vocational and moral guidance was originated 
in the Central High School of Grand Rapids, Mich., about four 
years ago. The word “guidance” has in this connection a special 
significance. From the vocational point of view, it means the 
gradual unfolding of the pupil’s better understanding of himself; 
it means the opening of his eyes to the broad field of opportunity 
in the world; it means a selection of and a preparation for his own 
best field of service as a social being. From the moral standpoint, 
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the idea of “‘guidance” is peculiarly essential in the development 
of the pupil. Ethical instruction that merely informs the brain 
does not necessarily produce better character. It is of most 
value when it is in some way applied to the actual thinking and 
acting of the pupil. In this connection guidance means the better 
understanding of one’s own character; it means an awakening of 
the moral consciousness that will lead the pupil to emulate the 
character of the good and great who have gone before; it means a 
conception of oneself as a social being in some future occupation, 
and from this viewpoint, the appreciation of one’s duty and obli- 
gation toward his business associates, toward his neighbors, and 
toward the law. 

In our attempt to aid our pupils to choose their course of study 
with a degree of wisdom, to give an aim and purpose to their work, 
and to plan definitely for some vocation for which they seem best 
fitted, we outlined a plan which we called ‘‘ Vocational Guidance.” 
It is not often that in an attempt to find a solution for one problem 
one happens to work out a scheme that proves to be a very satis- 
factory solution of three perplexing questions. Such, however, was 
the result in this case, for we found that the plan not only tended to 
give vocational aim to the high-school course, but, as the work pro- 
gressed, it developed into a very practical course of moral instruc- 
tion. Moreover, now that it has been in operation for over three 
years, we find that it has solved some of the problems of English 
composition. It is from this point of view that I wish to bring to 
the attention of teachers of English the opportunity that is theirs, 
while imparting the technical and literary sides of the subject, to 
improve their results and at the same time to guide their pupils 
in systematic courses of instruction that tend to prevent many mis- 
fits in life, and that also may be the means of raising the standard 
of moral efficiency in the coming generation. 

The writing of themes by pupils of secondary school age is not 
exceedingly popular, particularly with the red-blooded, matter-of- 
fact boy. Work for work’s sake does not appeal very strongly to 
him. The average exercise in English composition upon subjects 
of more or less questionable interest may have its disciplinary 
value, but it too often lacks the added value of originality or life 
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interest, and the themes rarely leave a lasting impress upon the 
writer. Each study in the curriculum of today must meet the 
demand of a very practical civilization. Its cultural value, while 
fully recognized and appreciated, is not all-sufficient, but to this 
must be added a practical motive. English composition is no 
exception to this rule. It may, however, be given a motive that 
is in the highest sense practical by connecting it with the broader 
purpose of vocational guidance. Our attempt to accomplish this 
is what I wish to outline in this paper. 

In the Central High School of Grand Rapids, the course in 
English continues throughout the entire four years. In each grade 
and class the work is divided into three parts, viz., grammar or 
rhetoric, composition, and literature. The exercises in composi- 
tion are both oral and written. Not less than three, and often more, 
of these exercises are based upon the work in vocational and moral 
guidance. Such exercises do not supplant all other theme work, for 
not more than one-fourth of the time given to composition is usually 
taken for this study. A general outline by semesters is followed, 
but each teacher is expected to use her own judgment and originality 
in carrying out the detail of the plan. | 


FIRST-YEAR TOPIC, ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN LIFE 


The work of vocational guidance really begins in the eighth 
grade with the discussion of the value of an education, the reasons 
for going to high school, and the choice of a course of study in the 
high school. However, I shall confine my description to the scheme 
as carried out in the high school. The topic for the first year or 
ninth grade is called “‘Elements of Success in Life.” The voca- 
tional work of the first semester of this year is devoted to the study 
of the lives of successful men and women for the purpose of dis- 
covering the habits of life and work that have contributed to their 
success. Lists of these characteristics are made and they form the 
basis for studying the fundamental elements of success. For the 
pupil to work out for himself these principles of life from a study of 
the lives of men of all ages, and as a class exercise to make this 
deduction from such a comparative study, makes a lasting impres- 
sion of the eternal verity of human virtue. A comparison of the 
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opportunities and difficulties of these men and women with those 
of the pupil forms another very beneficial theme. Each teacher that 
has a real interest in the plan will develop from this suggestion 
ideas for both the oral and the written work. 

The second semester of this first year is devoted to self-analysis. 
“‘Know thyself” is the principal theme. This is possibly the most 
helpful of all the work when handled wisely. The pupil should 
not be permitted to dwell upon his own weaknesses or faults, but 
should be guided in finding his strong points. Individual char- 
acteristics such as temperaments, likes and dislikes, experience, 
special aptitudes, etc., should be brought out in confidential 
papers to be read and discussed in private with the instructor. 
This gives the teacher a wonderful opportunity to enter into the 
great work of guiding and molding lives. By being inspired with 
confidence in his own ability to do and be something worth while, 
the pupil can be given a new start that will be made evident in all 
that he does. For class exercises very interesting topics that will 
help the pupil to gain an estimate of his present worth may be 
suggested: “How I could earn my living if I left school now”’; 
“Some employments of boys and girls of my own age”’; “Personal 
adventures”; ‘‘The business asset of personal appearance, good 
manners, cheerfulness,” etc. 


SECOND-YEAR TOPIC, THE WORLD’S WORK 


The first semester of the second year, or tenth grade, is occupied 
with a survey of the world’s work in general. The object of the 
study is to broaden the pupil’s vision of the possible vocations 
beyond the narrow field of his previous experience. Reports on 
various occupations for men and for women are read and discussed 
in class. A card index has been prepared by one class, listing about 
seventeen hundred different vocations. Such a catalogue, with 
references and data regarding the status of the particular vocation 
in the locality, is a very valuable adjunct to the school library. 
Few pupils of high-school age have any conception of the very 
large field of opportunity that lies before them. It is quite essen- 
tial that during their high-school course and before they have gone 
too far, they should get this wider view of life. By these investi- 
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gations a fairly good idea can be gained of the desirability or 
undesirability of certain vocations. Wages, chance for advance- 
ment, health conditions, future growth of the business or profes- 
sion, and other considerations provide an abundance of material 
for oral composition. 

“How to Choose a Vocation.”—The topic, “How to Choose a 
Vocation,” which is made the basis of the second half of the tenth- 
grade themes, appeals strongly to the pupils. By this time all are 
vitally concerned with the problem. They now need careful 
guidance in an attempt to narrow down the number of attractive 
vocations to the one or two fields which their own peculiar fitness 
seems to indicate are best. Here must be applied all that has been 
developed before. The pupil must be led to examine himself again 
as to his natural ability and tastes; he must make a survey of 
his opportunities and possibilities, and then must make a careful 
application of these to the call to service. This is the crowning 
opportunity of the true teacher to reveal to his students some 
appealing career, some compelling purpose that will be to them 
what teaching is to him. An appreciation of the great law of serv- 
ice should be made the ideal of the discussion and theme work in 
this course. By a possible process of elimination the pupil may be 
led to decide upon some vocation or some special line of future 
activity for which he is now to make definite preparation. 


THIRD-YEAR TOPIC, PREPARATION FOR LIFE’S WORK 


The beginning of the third year in the high school is the critical 
time in the life of every student. It is here that he must know 
whether he is to elect the subjects that will prepare him to meet 
the college-entrance requirements, or those that will best fit him 
for a commercial or industrial career. It is also at this period that 
a large number drop out because they have no real purpose in 
attending school and are tempted to take the first apparently good 
position that offers itself. If the work of the previous semester 
has been fairly successful it will be evident in the interest with 
which the pupils undertake to plan the steps by which they may 
reach the goal of their ambitions. For this purpose it is quite 
essential that the school library be well equipped with catalogues 
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of all kinds of schools and colleges and with such material as may 
be obtained relating to commercial and industrial conditions. 
Business and professional ethics.—By the last half of the third 
year the pupil either has chosen a definite vocation or has a general 
field toward which he is working. He can profitably take time 
here to consider the ethics of his calling. Interesting debates can 
be developed out of the problems of modern business methods. 
Each profession has its peculiar code, which should be well under- 
stood by those thinking of entering it. The relation of employer 
and employee, rebating, promoting of stock companies, the moral 
responsibility of the professional man toward his client, and many 
other topics, will suggest themselves as valuable themes in this 


grade. 


FOURTH-YEAR TOPIC, SOCIAL ETHICS 


The individual and society, from the point of view of the chosen 
or assumed vocation, is the central thought running through the 
themes of the first semester of the senior year. Why should I, the 
professional or business man, be interested in the public schools, 
the slums, social settlements, the church, the Y.M.C.A., or other 
fields of social service? What do I owe to the community in which 
I live? How can I improve the moral conditions in my neighbor- 
hood? Other similar topics will also suggest themselves to the 
teacher who catches the spirit of the work. 

During the second semester, the themes take the relation of the 
individual to the state from the same vocational point of view. 
The call for business and professional men in politics, or the “‘new 
patriotism” as described by Josiah Strong, sounds the keynote for 
the discussions. A few suggestive themes will indicate the trend 
of the written work as follows: My profession or my business and 
the law; The effect of a well-governed city upon business; Why 
should I be willing to pay taxes ? What is meant by the ‘‘patriotism 
of peace’? This plan gives a concreteness to the discussion of 
social ethics that is very desirable. The impression is lasting and 
it is personal in its application. 

This brief description of the course in vocational and moral 
guidance is but an outline of the portion of the scheme applied to 
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the department of English. Other departments are co-operating 
where possible, and the teachers known as grade principals or 
session room teachers are trained advisers in the work of vocational 
counseling. The principal of the school is the chief counselor and 
a vocational bureau of business men complete the broader plan. 

To give any tangible report of the results of our four years of 
effort in this work is very difficult. They are more intellectual and 
spiritual than material and cannot be estimated by statistics. We 
no longer consider vocational guidance as an experiment but as an 
established part of the curriculum. One must mingle with the 
pupils and the teachers to appreciate the spirit of the institution. 
The work has at least eliminated a large proportion of the drifters 
who were the troublesome element of the school; it has reduced 
discipline to an almost negligible quantity. While each pupil 
may not have chosen a definite career, he is at least taking life 
more seriously; he is making the attempt to find that thing which 
he must do if he is to fulfil his ideals. 


TESTIMONY OF PUPILS 


In order that I might bring you the testimony of the pupils 
themselves who have just completed the course, I asked them to 
answer briefly and frankly the question, ‘‘ How has this vocational 
study helped you?” They were assured that there was nothing 
personal to me in the question and that all that I desired was a 
truthful statement of the impression that they had received from 
the work. A few characteristic replies will indicate the general 
attitude: 

“Tt broadened my view of things that I could do in the world.” 

“Tt has made me realize the need of planning for a career.” 

“It has aided me chiefly in showing me what I ought not to do.” 

“Tt has given me a working plan for my daily tasks.” 

From the moral standpoint the following replies are significant: 


“Tt has kept the thought of what I was to do when I finished school con- 
stantly before me, and I have studied harder and with greater purpose.” 

“The character of the study helped me most, as I realize that there are 
changes in my character that I must try to make.” 

“Never having had to think of earning my own living, I had not thought 
much about vocations; but when compelled to write on one, I began to think, 
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and I realized how little I was equal to doing anything. I am seeing life in a 
different light now, and I am more considerate of others because I can put 


myself in their places.” 


TESTIMONY OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The twelve teachers of English in the Central High School of 
Grand Rapids are enthusiastic over the results of the work in their 
classes. From their reports I have selected a few statements as to 
the effect in composition: 

“The vocational themes insure originality of composition and provide 


subjects of vital everyday interest.”’ 
“The students now feel that the study of English is of practical value.”’ 
“The pupils enter the advanced classes with an uncommon interest and 


earnestness of spirit.” 
“The themes are well adapted to the various forms of composition and 


we have seemed to get much more out of them than ever before.” 


The opinion of the teachers regarding the vocational value of 
the themes is indicated in the following expressions: 


“It has undoubtedly prevented some misfits in the choice of vocations.”’ 

“Tt has stopped several of my pupils who were drifting.” 

“Even though it may not determine a pupil’s actual vocation it adds 
inestimably to his outlook on life and his attitude toward work, and makes for 


bigger and better lives.” 


The moral sentiment can hardly be separated from the voca- 
tional. Each teacher is very positive of the ethical value of both 
the oral and written themes. They report: 

“Tt gives an opportunity to use the pupil’s ambition as a lever to lift him 
away from harmful habits and to strengthen his character.” 

“The pupils appreciate the fact that character counts in practical life.’’ 

“They give evidence of a higher sense of honor, a finer feeling for others 
and a better understanding of what is necessary to make good.” 


Perhaps the one bit of testimony that expresses more than all 
the rest is this: “It makes the teacher feel that she is doing more 
than teaching English; that she is having a share in the wonder- 
ful work of molding lives.” 

This last statement sounds the keynote of the entire plan. 
The demand for a practical course of moral instruction in the 
public schools and particularly in the high school has been urgent 
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for many years. It is not effective when taught as a course in 
formal ethics; it fails to reach those who need it most when made 
elective; it is not personal or practical when taught in the abstract; 
and it does not give time for growth when given as a single semester 
course. Through four years of composition work in the depart- 
ment of English, all of these difficulties are surmounted, and 
furthermore, the pupils are getting the moral training, not as such, 
but as a part of practical preparation for life. With the wide 
choice of subjects in the cosmopolitan high school, with the diver- 
sity of entrance requirements for technical schools and colleges, and 
with the need of a closer relationship between the public schools 
and the commercial and industrial community that supports them, 
comes this most positive demand. We are called upon to guide 
and prepare those who are to go out into the numerous ways in life 
in a manner that will eliminate the misfits and that will make for 
a greater efficiency in every vocation. In no department of the 
high school nor by any other means can these most vital problems 
be so satisfactorily solved as in the department of English, the 
great backbone of the American high-school curriculum. And 
best of all, in rendering this noble service, there comes in return 
the well-deserved reward of increased efficiency in the department 
itself. 


THE TEACHING OF LYRIC POETRY 


HARRY G. PAUL 
University of Illinois 


In Mr. C. M. McConn’s recent study of “‘Students’ Rankings of 
English Classics’? we find Palgrave’s Golden Treasury standing 
thirty-third in popularity among the forty-one books there in- 
cluded. Just how far such a ranking should be taken as a gauge 
of our efficiency in teaching the lyric is hard to determine; but it 
does support the belief that some suggestions regarding methods 
of studying this type of literature may not prove amiss. I pur- 
pose here to offer some hints based largely upon my own expe- 
rience in the classroom. I shall offer no apology for speaking very 
frankly of these experiences, for only by so doing, I am persuaded, 
are we likely to be of any assistance to one another. 

First of all, then, let us consider briefly why so many instructors 
have found the lyric difficult to teach. Two obvious answers to 
this question at once present themselves: First, many teachers have 
not been so adequately trained in the study of the lyric as in that 
of the drama or the novel. By their very nature these latter forms 
lend themselves with fair readiness to comparatively elaborate 
schemes of treatment and present certain definite points of attack 
that are wanting in the lyric. Again, the lyric appeals primarily 
to the emotions rather than to the intellect; consequently, some 
instructors have gone so far as to declare that it is impossible to 
teach this form of poetry. Of course their whole contention here 
centers around the interpretation of the word feach; but inasmuch 
as it is obviously possible for the more highly trained instructor, 
with his finer appreciation, wider range of experience, and knowl- 
edge of technique, to bring his students to a fuller appreciation and 
a keener enjoyment of a poem, the whole matter becomes largely 
one of nomenclature; and we are justified, I believe, in using the 
word teach to describe the process in question. 

*See The English Journal for May, 1912. 
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The exact boundaries of the lyric are hard to define. For our 
purposes, however, we may well accept the common and rather 
convenient definition, ‘‘ A lyrical poem is a brief expression in musi- 
cal verse of an emotion either of the writer or of someone with 
whom the writer identifies himself through sympathy.” At the 
same time, we must recognize that, as Palgrave has pointed out in 
the preface to the Golden Treasury, “‘some poems usually regarded 
as lyrics, such as Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ the ‘Allegro’ and ‘Penseroso,’ 
Wordsworth’s ‘Ruth,’ and Campbell’s ‘Lord Ullin,’ may be 
claimed with perhaps equal justice for a narrative and a descriptive 
selection.” In this discussion I believe we may well be somewhat 
catholic and extend the term lyric to include much of the verse 
lying along the borders of our particular form. For our purpose 
we may also make use of many poems, especially those by Ameri- 
cans, not to be found in the little red-backed Palgrave with which 
most teachers arm their classes. 

The assignment of lessons, especially of the earlier ones, requires 
very careful consideration. Most students are willing to prepare 
their lessons in English just as carefully as they do those in Cicero 
or in geometry, but all too frequently they are at a loss to know 
just what is expected of them. Sometimes they give the poems a 
more or less careful reading, use their Webster for the unfamiliar 
words and their Brewer for the allusions; then they close their 
Palgrave and betake themselves to fresh woods and pastures new. 
To meet the needs of just such students, the skilful teacher will 
devote at least a portion of each class hour, and that not always the 
last few hurried minutes, to the assignment of the next lesson. 
From visiting a great many schools within the last few years. I 
have become convinced that all too frequently the teacher con- 
siders the anthology as three hundred pages to be taken in fifteen 
doses, twenty pages a lesson, and gives little or no attention to 
grouping for one day’s discussion, let us say, several of Shakspere’s 
sonnets, or some of the various war lyrics which offer such excellent 
chances for comparative study, or the beautiful and somewhat 
impudent love lyrics of the Cavaliers, which are as typical of their 
grace of manner as of their general attitude toward life. Too 
many teachers exhibit a servile regard for an order established by 
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some textbook writer, and seem to consider it somewhat of a sacri- 
lege to rearrange the material the better to suit their particular 
needs. 

Again, the teacher’s skill in assigning a lesson appears not only 
in his selection and rearrangement of the lyrics, but also in the choice 
of the preparatory material which he places before his students, to 
interest them and to help them toward an understanding of the 
morrow’s lesson. Thus he will be careful to give them, when 
occasion demands, something of the setting of the newly assigned 
poem; or he may direct them to sources where they may learn more 
of the writer; or he may propose questions designed, perhaps, to 
challenge their curiosity, to suggest the excellences and the defects 
of the poem, or to bring home its significance. For example, I 
have found it well worth while with such poems as Bryant’s ‘‘ Water- 
fowl,” Keats’s “‘Ode to a Nightingale,” Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
Bar,” and dozens of others, either to tell the class something of the 
history of their composition, or to tease the students with hints 
that will send them to look up these matters for themselves. Such 
an instance, to choose one of many, is to call attention in assigning 
the “Ode to a Nightingale” to the line, 


No hungry generations tread thee down, 


and to suggest that something in Keats’s life may help in interpret- 
ing this particular passage. Or again, in preparing to discuss 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damozel,” I have given pupils Mr. Hall Caine’s 
well-known statement regarding Rossetti’s indebtedness to Poe’s 
“Raven” and have asked for a comparison of the two poems. 
Then, too, the teacher may occasionally suggest some source of a 
lyric and ask for a comparison between the poem studied and this 
source; as, for example, What does the ‘“‘Penseroso”’ owe to the 
song in Fletcher’s “Nice Valour” ? or, What was Vaughn’s influ- 
ence upon Wordsworth’s great “‘Ode”’ ? or, How did Sidney expand 
his beautiful ‘‘My True Love Hath My Heart,” which he enlarged 
to a sonnet and inserted in the text of his Arcadia; and did he 
thus improve it? Again, questions which send the pupil to a larger 
text, and thus tempt him to further reading, are especially worth 
seeking and using. Thus, such lyrics as “‘Where the Bee Sucks” 
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may induce even the lazier members of the class to spend some 
time with The Tempest. I have frequently enjoyed asking pupils 
studying Shakspere’s lyrics, whether the singer of “Take, O Take 
Those Lips Away”’ is a man or a woman; then, after allowing the 
discussion to wax warm for a while, as it invariably does, to send 
them to Measure for Measure for the answer. Other questions 
regarding the structure, content, and mood of the poem will be 
suggested later. 

So far as my observation goes, most teachers begin the study of 
the lyric by asking some member of the class to read; and such a 
method has certain obvious advantages. I was impressed not 
long since with the success of a teacher who, in taking up one of the 
old ballads, had one student repeat the principal part, while the 
class joined in the refrain, “‘ Binnorie, O Binnorie,” thus reverting 
to something like primitive conditions. I have, however, some- 
times visited classes where the reading, whether of a lyric, of a 
play, or of a novel, seemed valuable chiefly as a means of killing the 
class hour; and the students were allowed to read in a careless, 
catch-as-catch-can fashion, without being held strictly to account. 
No other form of literature, I believe, is likely to repay reading and 
repeated reading aloud more thoroughly than does the lyric; but 
it is also equally true that no other form is more easily spoiled by 
poor reading. Nor should the teacher invariably begin by read- 
ing for the class the poem to be discussed, as I have seen many 
instructors do. Such a method is as little appetizing as to enter 
a boarding-house on Friday noons knowing that fried fish, mashed 
potatoes, and canned peas are inevitable. The live teacher has 
many methods of approaching the day’s lesson. 

One thing necessary, of course, is to discover early in the hour 
whether the class has grasped the poem from the intellectual side. 
Most teachers are thoroughly painstaking in seeing that students 
apprehend the meanings of words and understand the allusions of 
the poem. The laurels, the myrtles, and the ivy; the fauns and 
satyrs; Hippotades, Neptune, and the Pilot of the Galilean lake— 
these must be understood if the student is to appreciate “‘ Lycidas.”’ 
But all too frequently the teacher places an exaggerated emphasis 
uponsuch points and goes about his task muchas his fellow-instructor 
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in Latin asks the pupils to close the books while he proceeds to 
discover whether they have learned their ambulo and laudo, exercitus 
and dies, and the dozen other new words at the beginning of that 
particular lesson. Of course, the English instructor must be sure 
that words and allusions have been properly mastered; but by 
firmly insisting for a few days upon this requirement, and by 
judiciously determining from day to day how thorough has been the 
preparation of the lazy squad—the submerged tenth or fifth of every 
class—and then holding delinquents strictly to account, he may in 
time dispense with any recitation upon a considerable part of this 
largely mechanical work. The teacher must exercise ceaseless 
vigilance, however, in seeing that the students are faithfully carry- 
ing out this part of the work; though he may frequently learn 
what use they are making of such reference books as Gayley’s 
Classic Myths, Brewer’s Hand Book, and the Century Dictionary of 
Names without a daily test of each minute detail. Furthermore, 
we must ever remember that the mythology and allusions are useful 
as aiding us to understand the poem, and that “Lycidas”’ is not 
valuable, primarily, as an excuse for knowing Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Frequently, in conducting a lesson in the lyric, the teacher con- 
tents himself with asking the student first to read, perhaps, one 
stanza and then to explain what he has read, following this method 
with monotonous regularity throughout the hour. ‘‘Read and 
explain,” ‘Read and explain,’”’ ‘‘Read and explain” strike the 
ear with the dull regularity of a cricket’s chirp on a rainy night in 
autumn. No one realizes more fully than I do, I trust, the impor- 
tance of seeing that pupils have grasped the thought of the day’s 
lesson. Sometimes a passage must be examined “‘line upon line, 
and precept upon precept.’’ Thus, before a student can appreciate 
Keats’s fine lines that begin the “‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,” he must 
examine them carefully, weighing the force of each word; and I, 
for one, am not afraid that such an examination will spoil for him the 
beauty ‘f the poem. But I do feel most strongly that we must 
exercise greater skill than is sometimes shown in dealing with this 
part of the lesson. Occasionally the central thought of the poem 
has been summarized in some one of its lines, which the students 
may well be asked to discover. In this connection Herrick’s 
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*Corinna’s Maying”’ and Emerson’s “The Rhodora” come to 
memory. Sometimes the explanation of certain phrases affords 
all the comment necessary to the complete understanding of the 
entire poem. At times the import of a poem is imbedded in a single 
phrase, the meaning of which may be made clear by reading it 
aloud several times, at each reading throwing the accent upon a 
different word. Occasionally a comparison of the reading of the 
line as it is given in the text with its variations in other editions is 
suggestive, as in Lowell’s “‘Climbs to a Soul for Grass and Flowers,” 
or in the “unbodied” and ‘‘embodied” “‘joy”’ of the first stanza 
of Shelley’s ‘‘To a Skylark.” 

In his attempts to bring a class to a clearer apprehension of the 
thought of a poem, the teacher sometimes places too great stress 
upon the different lines and fails to give due emphasis to the poem as 
a whole. As the lyric is shorter than certain other forms of litera- 
ture, it is less likely to transgress the laws of unity; but the skil- 
ful teacher will frequently consider with the class’ whether the poem 
possesses organic and formal unity. Is Daniel’s “Since There’s No 
Help” materially weakened by the change of tone in the last two 
lines? How is the humor of Bryant’s ‘Robert of Lincoln” 
increased by the incongruity of tone and subject-matter? How 
does the carrying out of a single conceit affect the unity of Lyly’s 
“‘Cupid and My Campaspe”? How is the unity of Longfellow’s 
sonnet on Milton increased by the parallel movement of its two 
component sentences? What devices contribute both to the 
unity of structure and the unity of thought in Shakspere’s Sonnet 
LXXIII, “That Time of Year Thou May’st in Me Behold,” to 
Dekker’s “‘Happy Heart,’’ and to Goldsmith’s ‘‘When Lovely 
Woman Stoops to Folly’’? What is the effect of the Lincoln 
stanza upon the unity of Lowell’s ‘Harvard Commemoration 
Ode”? These and a hundred other similar questions suggest 
themselves as topics in which the students become intensely 
interested, and through which they greatly increase their »ppre- 
ciation of poetic form. Thus, too, they may come to realize the 
unity arising from artistic restraint and suggestion, as in Words- 
worth’s “‘She Dwelt among the Untrodden Ways’’; or they may 
see that in the matter of knowing just how much to say Bryant 
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occasionally gains as much from his compression as Whittier loses 
through his diffuseness. Sometimes an analysis of the poem, such 
as is suggested for “‘L’Allegro” in Chubb’s Teaching of English, or 
the divisions of the “‘ Deserted Village” given in Phillips’ Manual 
of English Literature, is helpful; though we must ever remember 
that such an analysis is only a means toward the much greater end 
of understanding and appreciating the lyric as a whole. 

In bringing students to such an appreciation, however, the 
teacher’s greatest task lies in interpreting the verses so that the 
pupils may catch the author’s emotion, that great sine qua non of 
the lyric. Here in the lesson of the day are half a dozen different 
verses, each permeated with the writer’s feelings—how may the 
student be brought to appreciate them? MHorace’s old advice, 
If you wish me to weep, you must first weep yourself, applies no 
less to the teacher than it does to the author. The instructor 
who knows thoroughly and loves deeply the lyrics he teaches may 
accomplish much through his own fine attitude toward these poems 
he would have the student appreciate. Here is a beautiful lyric 
you have enjoyed and loved; you would have the class love it too. 
Read it aloud, reread, and have the class read with you. If repe- 
tition is the mother of studies, she may claim lyric poetry as a 
favorite child. All of us know how infectious is the latest popular 
song, and how, in spite of ourselves, we hum and sing it, sometimes 
to the weariness of both ourselves and of our friends. Well, lyric 
poetry may be made almost equally infectious and a thousand times 
more beneficial. 

In spite of the protests of some of my colleagues, I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe thoroughly in the efficacy of class read- 
ing, especially of such poems as combine unusual musical sweetness 
and charm of movement with the more ethereal emotions. For 
example, the beautiful movement and delicate emotion, much like 
a single cloud upon a bright June afternoon, that mark Herrick’s 
“To Daffodils,’ may well be imparted by the teacher’s first reading 
the pgem sympathetically and then asking the class to read with 
him; or, to cite a still better case, by repeated readings in concert 
a class; may be brought, as in no other way I at least have ever dis- 
covered, to something of a realization of Shelley’s divine yearnings 
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in the last stanza of the ‘‘Ode to the West Wind.” “But,” I hear 
a certain friend object, ‘‘such reading too frequently works like 
Jones’s famous team, where one horse was willing to do all the 
pulling, and the other was perfectly willing that it should.” This 
difficulty, however, may be obviated by care on the part of the 
teacher, who may accomplish much by a little well-directed encour- 
agement and enthusiasm, by a judicious use of that most effective 
of monitors, the eye, in quickening the pace of the less zealous, and 
by a verbatim knowledge of the poem, which will enable him not 
only to enter more fully into the spirit of the lyric but also to give 
his almost undivided attention to the work of the class. 
Furthermore, by knowing the text the teacher sets a very whole- 
some example for inspiring the students to commit to memory those 
best passages of lyric poetry, which are of immense value as “‘ touch- 
stones,”’ to use Matthew Arnold’s convenient word, in forming their 
taste. Occasionally one finds a pupil who seems utterly incapable 
of committing to memory, and to such shorn lambs the wind must 
be tempered. ‘“‘Cudgel not thy dull ass, for he will not mend his 
pace with beating.”” But such cases are comparatively rare; and 
the memory work may be made a joy, if the teacher will at the 
very outset deal promptly and effectively with the student offering 
a half committed quotation and will train the class in the vocal 
interpretation of these memory passages. One device I have 
found helpful in this connection is to devote a part of an hour 
to discussing with the class the matter of spending one’s odd 
moments to best advantage. I try to point out how much of our 
modern wealth arises from the utilization of by-products which 
were formerly wasted; and I have thus led up to a consideration 
of how each of us has certain vacant moments, in the mornings, on 
the way to classes, at night, which may well be utilized either in 
enjoying passages we have already learned, or in committing new 
ones. Such talks are, I know, of much value to certain students 
who are perfectly willing to work, but who have never learned 
such devices for making their work most effective. Of course all 
the devices and the helps in the world will not make every member 
of the class an enthusiastic student of lyric poetry; but I believe 
that ‘‘the number of such as may be saved” is larger than we 
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sometimes realize; and in such students lies the joy which must be 
a part of our recompense. 

In making assignments of memory passages we may well 
vary our methods, sometimes indicating the passage ourselves, 
sometimes asking the class as a whole to assist in the selection, and 
again allowing each student to choose his own lines. The method 
last mentioned has the advantage of affording the discriminating 
teacher valuable evidence as to the growth of each student’s 
appreciation. In this work of committing, repetition must play an 
important part, for all too often students are allowed to prepare 
a certain number of lines for the day and then to forget them as 
rapidly as they learned them. A few minutes of each period, or an 
occasional hour, are time well spent, both for refreshing the memory 
and for renewing the pleasure of a beautiful passage. After all, 
though, the most potent factor in securing good memory work is 
the enthusiastic and excellent example of the teacher himself. If he 
has committed but little of the best verse and recites it in an uncertain 
and inaccurate manner, if he does not love to return time after time 
in his spare moments to such noble passages as “‘Our Birth Is but a 
Sleep and a Forgetting,’ how can he expect to bring his classes to 
know and to love these better things ? 


But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, and first he folwed it him-selve. 


How to deal with the student who shows in his memory work 
that he has failed to catch the mood of the author, is sometimes a 
problem. Occasionally one must stop such a student and try to 
bring him to an emotional appreciation of the passage he is muti- 
lating. Of course one must not expect the pupil to bring to the 
interpretation of every poem an immense emotional appreciation; 
such ripeness, if it is ever ours, comes to most of us only with the 
passing of years. But on the other hand, the few great emotions 
by which we live are comparatively common property. Even if a 
student does not understand certain phases of life, he has usually 
known some emotion in good measure parallel to that expressed by 
the poet, which will help him to enter into the spirit of the verses 
before him. Thus, for most high-school students, life is forward 
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looking; but they al! know the meaning of regret and, after a little 
skilful suggestion on the part of the teacher, thoroughly enjoy 
such verses as Lamb’s ‘‘Old Familiar Faces.” Indeed, few lyrics 
appeal so strongly to students as does Shakspere’s “That Time of 
Year Thou May’st in Me Behold.” In this connection I recall 
very vividly the lesson I once learned from a county superintendent 
in a country school lying along what most of us would call the 
borders of civilization. It happened that we visited this school 
just as one of the pupils was reading in a high sing-song voice 
Whittier’s “Blessings on Thee, Little Man.” The superintendent 
stood it for a time and then asked one of the boys whether 
there were any wild strawberry patches in the neighborhood. The 
teacher looked up in astonishment at such a question. It had 
never occurred to her thus to arouse the sympathy, interest, and 
appreciation of the class. After the superintendent had discussed 
the poem with the students and vitalized it, he then asked the 
pupil to reread the verses—with results that may easily be imagined. 


[To be continued] 


DRAMATIZATION OF SCHOOL CLASSICS* 


MAUDE M. FRANK 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 


A neighborly colleague, who occasionally brings me chips from 
his workshop, told me the other day that one of his boys who had 
failed to prepare his Ivanhoe lesson had offered the excuse that he 
didn’t like Ivanhoe because it was too stylish. Now, the boy or 
girl who finds Jvanhoe too stylish looms very large on the horizon 
of the English teacher today. Literature, in the scholar’s sense of 
the word, is facing the challenge of the magazine and the news- 
paper, not only in the home but in the English classroom. The 
demand for literature that will interest must be met. On that 
point we are all, I think, agreed, though the dust of battle has 
darkened the air of late in controversies as to how to bring about 
the meeting between our Mahomets and our mountain. 

One simple method of procedure is, of course, to give the pupil 
books that he will find attractive and that will not, like Ivanhoe, 
intimidate him by their excess of stylishness—the best, perhaps, of 
the books of the day and the hour. I should like to say something 
about the possibility of approaching the problem from a different 
angle. If we shift the emphasis from medium to method, there is, 
I believe, a fighting chance of making the pupil like a good deal 
of what has permanent value, and a strong hope that the goal of 
interest may be attained without our being compelled to substitute 
the harmlessly entertaining and the pleasantly popular for ‘the 
things that are most excellent.” 

I do not wish to present a plea for the retention of all that has 
belonged to the last pedagogical generation in the teaching of our 
subject. I am quite aware that we have frequently been guilty of 
cruelty to literature. But there is some danger that, in the vio- 
lence of our reaction, we may get rid not only of our bad methods 
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but of much good boy-and-girl literature as well—which seems a 
little like burning down the house to drive out the rats. Because 
our literature lessons have sometimes been nine-tenths teacher and 
one-tenth pupil, because we have been meticulous and have perhaps 
taught Ivanhoe by asking such questions as, “If the tournament 
took place on October fourth, give the dates of the archery contest, 
the storming of Torquilstone, and the banquet at Ashby,” it should 
not, in expiation of our sins, be necessary to do penance by resolving 
to have no further traffic with the people of Scott’s world. 

I should like to see, as a result of the new light that has dawned 
for many of us, the books that we English teachers care for, not 
only with the maturity of our intellect as men and women, but also 
with the spirit of youth that must persist in us if we care at all, 
given a final chance before being dismissed as enemies to the hap- 
piness of our young people. And it is chiefly for the sake of our 
beginners that I should like to see the chance given, since so many 
leave us after the first year, and since, whether they go or stay, 
their attitude toward books is pretty clearly determined by that 
time. It is, therefore, about work with first-year pupils that I 
wish to speak, with the specific purpose of discussing certain devices 
for adding interest to the work of that year. 

When I say that I have found the dramatic method capable 
of being used to excellent advantage in the teaching of first-year 
literature, I speak with fear and trembling, for the words dramatic 
and dramatization on a teacher’s lips too often suggest, if not pre- 
tentiousness of aim, a lack of sense of values in effort. Dramatic 
colors for use in the classroom need to be mixed with as much 
common sense as the teacher is master of, to be worth a canvas. 
In default of a better word, however, I must perforce make use of 
the term dramatization, trusting not to convey the impression that 
the English class should be used for the exploitation of star reciters 
or youngsters with leanings toward theatricalism. On the con- 
trary, dramatics as part of the literature period ought to result in 
making the class a democracy rather than an aristocracy or an 
oligarchy. It should, perhaps, hardly be necessary to say that the 
method in question requires no special temperamental qualification 
on the teacher’s part, such as that possessed by the faculty dramatic 
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coach. The common, or garden, teacher who has for equipment 
nothing more than the interest in the drama that no one of us lacks 
can, after a very little practice, play the impresario without 
difficulty. 

In the first term Jvanhoe and in the second The Odyssey have 
been the chief victims of my recent experiments. Two years ago, 
I found some Ivanhoe classes in my program, after having, through 
some accident of fate, been without Jvanhoe work for some time. [| 
have a wise English friend, once a schoolmaster, who is a great 
traveler, although his holidays are never longer than a few weeks. 
He writes delightful essays about his travels, and in one of them he 
says: “I will never go the same route three days running, whether 
to business or to Parliament, or back to the haven of home. 
Monotony—monotony is the lurking demon to outwit and avoid; 
monotony ages you; wandering keeps you young.”’ Now, I thor- 
oughly believe in applying this principle to teaching. I try never 
to take precisely the same route through a book two terms running, 
and this time, in search of a new road, I strayed upon the path of 
informal dramatics arranged from Ivanhoe. That is to say, the 
first part of every lesson was devoted to a rendering of the dialogue 
of one of the scenes by as many pupils as the action called for. The 
planning of this work is exceedingly simple, thanks to Scott. There 
are innumerable scenes in Ivanhoe which, with the slightest possible 
twist, can be converted into self-contained dramatic episodes. The 
archery contest, the escape of Cedric, Gurth at the house of Isaac, 
the friar and the Black Knight in the hermitage, Gurth among the 
robbers—a score of others will suggest themselves to you, and the 
whole book can be gone through in this way down to the final 
scene of the leave-taking between Rebecca and Rowena. When 
our allotted time with the book was over, every member of both 
classes, bright or dull, weak-voiced or declamatory, had had a part 
to perform, only slightly removed from a thinking part in some 
cases, but still a part. I don’t know which was the greater reve- 
lation to me in this experience, the perfect Golconda of dramatic 
material in Ivanhoe or the rough, but in many cases, real power 
displayed by the boys in handling it. As for the boys’ point of 
view, which, after all, is the one that matters, I don’t believe they 
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formulated any criticism, but I am sure that they lived their 
Ivanhoe. 

This type of work calls for isolation of the dialogue, memorizing 
the speeches whenever they are not unduly long—in that case cut- 
ting them judiciously—and thinking out appropriate action. The 
memorizing sounds like much more of a task than it really is. As 
a famous critic said of the allegory in The Faerie Queene, it won’t 
bite anyone. The lines almost say themselves. As for the action, 
all the classroom’s a stage, and all its belongings, properties. 
Richard and Friar Tuck contentedly quaff canary from ink-wells; 
Gurth and the Miller have a bout with pointers as quarter-staves; 
the seats on the middle aisle provide places for Prince John’s 
banqueters, and a fearful joy is snatched from the invasion of the 
teacher’s platform, which serves now as the ruins of Torquilstone, 
now as the cave of Polyphemus, according to the requirements of 
the occasion. I might perhaps add that thinking parts, such as 
the swine of Circe and the suitors of Penelope (who are allowed 
modified growls) are very popular and are felt to contribute greatly 
to the effectiveness of the performance. Occasionally, of course, 
it is thought that some slight accessory ought to be imported from 
the outer world. At present, the most approved instrument for 
boring out the eye of Polyphemus is an ancient baseball bat, the 
property of the class team, and my first impersonator of Gurth 
profoundly impressed his audience by producing his father’s check- 
book and solemnly recording therein his monetary transactions 
with Isaac. And so, like the audiences who saw Agincourt fought 
and won on the platform of the Globe Theater, we “‘sit and see, 
minding true, things by what their mockeries be.” 

Our incursion into the dramatic field by way of Ivanhoe called 
for no work in composition, but with The Odyssey there are more 
opportunities for making oral composition a part of the exercises. 
Renderings of the Odyssey dialogues, as they appear in the text, 
are practicable but require considerable effort in memorizing, and 
when this type of work becomes burdensome to the pupil it loses 
its value, to my mind. In this case it is as Stevenson says, ‘To 
miss the joy is to miss all.’ The Homeric deities seldom express 
themselves with the terseness which would commend their speeches 
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to the New York high-school boy as suitable passages to be learned. 
I have, therefore, tried in my Odyssey classes to kill several birds 
with one stone by having the boys manage their own dramatiza- 
tions. Making a bold attempt to transplant the methods of the 
Italian improvisatore to the classroom, I have had groups of boys 
work out into dialogue form, sometimes impromptu, sometimes 
as assigned exercises, incidents given in the text in third person 
narrative; or again, they have manipulated incidents developed 
in the text but requiring adaptation or condensation. A special 
armor of temporary insensitiveness needs, by the way, to be added 
to the teacher’s equipment during these experiments; curious 
infelicities in the way of combinations of Homeric epithets and 
up-to-date New Yorkese occur not infrequently. A method of 
relating these exercises to written composition is to have the inci- 
dents developed into written dialogue by the entire class. Several 
of the most successful compositions may be rendered and the criti- 
cal faculty sharpened by instituting comparisons. It should be 
understood that no one of these exercises need occupy more than 
ten minutes, and that no unduly sustained effort is required. 
Summing up the advantages which I believe to be derived from 
the judicious use of simple dramatic work in the teaching of litera- 
ture, I should say, first, that it makes the literature belong to the 
pupils in a very real way. Characters are not remote to the boy 
who has impersonated them or dealt with them in objective 
fashion. Ulysses and Wamba cease to be mere names to the 
pupils under those circumstances; they are gentlemen of their 
acquaintance. Then it furnishes an opportunity for self-expression 
—which needs no pedagogical justification. The fact that every 
member of the class can take part in work of this type differentiates 
it from the more careful and finished rendering which constitutes 
the fine flower of school dramatics. Undoubtedly the boys them- 
selves recognize the difference between their own attempts and the 
achievements of the best-trained actors of the school, but, though 
their classroom performance may be a poor thing, it is their own, 
and, unlike Geliet Burgess’ lyric hero, they would rather be than 
see one. They have, too, more of a footing in the world of the 
imagination for having had some share, however slight, in its doings, 
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just as we all like to believe that the horny-handed men of Athens 
were broader-minded citizens for having paid their dramatic trib- 
ute to the Duke. A by-product of the work is the improvement 
of the vocabulary through memorizing speeches, not as dead ex- 
tracts to be recited to the teacher and then blissfully dismissed 
from the mind, but as fragments of a slice of life. 

Lastly comes the gain in interest. I can quote no direct expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of my boys. I have purposely made no 
definite inquiries. But, as a skilful swimmer instinctively knows 
when he is making his way successfully through his chosen element, 
so a teacher to whom some years of experience have brought a 
certain sensitiveness to reactions will know whether the day is 
lost or won; and above all, he will know whether the voice that is 
heard in the land is the voice of the sluggard or the voice of the 
willing worker. What I have tried to do with this first-year work 
is, as I hope I have succeeded in making plain, very unpretentious, 
and my results have been sufficiently crude; but, at least, the joy 
of living has not been absent from the classroom during the process, 
and that, perhaps, may be counted as gain. 
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HOW CAN THE UNIVERSITY BE OF MORE HELP TO 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL ?! 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The university can be of most help to the high school by raising 
the standard of entrance requirements in English. This has been 
done by the university in some other departments. Applicants 
for the law and medical courses have to fulfil today requirements 
which ten years ago would have stopped at the beginning a horde 
of pettifoggers and quacks. One principal of my acquaintance 
refuses to certify for admission to the Cornell Engineering School 
unless the high-school graduate has made above go per cent in 
mathematics, confident that in the long run this insistence on high 
attainment will benefit his entire mathematical department. A 
complete acceptance of this position in other departments will 
do more to advance the standard of high-school studies than any- 
thing else I can now bring to mind, except, perhaps, the securing 
of better faculties and more capable, enthusiastic teaching as the 
return for higher salaries. 

Of course, it is quite true that high schools do not exist merely 
to prepare pupils for college. Their primary aim—and the repre- 
sentatives of the universities will permit me to say this—their most 
important aim is training for good citizenship. By this test of 
an ever-rising standard our high schools are now being judged. 
A mother wails that her daughter does not care for good books; a 
father finds fault because his son has been taught to make a clay 
elephant if he feels in the mood for doing it, though he cannot 
express himself intelligently, nor cipher accurately; and Life 
prints as “‘ News of the Day, as It Ought to Be,” this item: 


A recent experiment in one of our public schools has been watched with 
great interest by many people. In this school the children have been taught 
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to read, write, and cipher before learning civics, botany, trigonometry, and 
lattice work. The originality of the experiment is beyond question, but 
whether it will be favorably received by the people as a whole remains in great 
doubt. 


Stover at Yale offers the scene in which the breezy young 
Westerner berates his classmates because they have read and thought 
to so little benefit and advantage. Of course much of this would 
not concern the English course at all were it not that this depart- 
ment is not only responsible for training in reading, composition, 
and literary history, but must also serve as a clearing-house for 
papers on every topic under the sun, and a few beyond. Many 
history departments teach the facts and let the critical discussions 
and inferences come out in papers prepared as English composi- 
tions; current topics are as frequently discussed in English as in 
economics and sociology, and every teacher of English is expected— 
and willing—to read about marconigrams and the evolution of ions. 
In reality every teacher of English is forced to develop into a 
modern Herr Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, and, if the truth were revealed 
in faculty rosters, would deserve to have printed opposite his name, 
Professor der Allerlei Wissenschaft. The restricted and competitive 
world of business exacts from its leaders and employees efficient 
speaking and writing, and these demands force every pupil who 
knows that he is going to enter this field to be extremely careful 
about his acquisition, retention, and use of words and expressions. 

In the main, teachers of English gladly welcome these advanced 
standards. Mere pride in themselves, if not confidence in their 
ability, would induce them to want to secure better results this year 
than last, to hope that within their own lifetime fourth-year high- 
school English will be the equivalent of present-day college Freshman 
English. In education, as in life itself; in study, as in business; it 
is the goal that determines the course. Let entrance to college 
demand a higher intellectual level than it demands today; let 
it require a fuller knowledge of the most powerful energizing force 
we possess, our English language, and note how quickly the ad- 
vanced standard will be attained by youths who now complain 
of weekly themes and supplementary reading. Certainly this con- 
tention is sustained by several definite instances. Universities 
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which allow exemptions from examinations in all other subjects 
never exempt in English courses. Dartmouth, having warned the 
student body that a fixed standard in scholarship must be reached, 
this mid-year dismissed sixty Freshmen and Sophomores, and even 
dropped five Juniors. The Alumni Magazine declares, “It is un- 
likely that such inclusively drastic action will again be necessary.” 
This statement is true. When the medical schools of the universi- 
ties advanced their entrance requirements the alumni who count 
noses and bodies as indications of greatness deplored the backward 
move of the administrations. Only for a short time did any school 
suffer in numbers, and now those same carpers are boasting of the 
stand for pure scholarship made by their independent institutions. 
Merely printing at the top of examinations this sentence, ‘‘No 
candidate will be accepted in English whose work is notably 
defective in point of spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division into 
paragraphs,” marked a decided advance over the former idea that 
merely because a boy could answer questions of fact concerning 
books he had read, he was therefore capable of attempting work 
in college. In the reworded form of this warning I see, perhaps 
erroneously, another advance: ‘‘However accurate in subject- 
matter, no paper will be considered satisfactory if seriously defective 
in punctuation, spelling, or other essentials of good usage.” 

This brings us directly to college-entrance requirements. One 
cannot dismiss this phase by saying that no person is forced to 
enter college, and that if he does not like the terms offered him 
he may go elsewhere, because no institution of learning would take 
such an attitude. On the other hand the high school cannot 
blatantly declare that its graduates have done their best and that 
they must be admitted to college with no question by the authorities 
as to their fitness. Every college professor will frankly admit that 
students receive degrees without being fully equipped for research 
work, let us say; and every honest high-school principal will refuse 
at times to recommend a pupil for college entrance without exami- 
nation. There must admittedly be some test. ‘But no partial, 
narrow, contracted, pinched, occasional system will be at all suitable 


to such an object.” 
In classic languages the high-school texts are decided by a con- 
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ventional agreement of what the graduate shall have done before 
attempting Freshman Latin and Greek. In modern languages the 
choice is naturally wide. The English requirements stand between 
these two, and now afford excellent chances to test an applicant’s 
knowledge and ability, offering a wide and varied choice among 
definite prescriptions. If an education implies acquaintance with 
good books—and this phase must be emphasized today when 
desultory reading and pseudo-literary badinage tempt the young 
impressionable mind to less worthy products—then some such 
list must always be held up as the framework of a liberal mind. 
If one study this enumeration, he will feel less inclined to speak 
of it as a list—forty items from which ten are to be offered for 
examination; after this year (1913-15) practically the same num- 
ber, but the selection marked by a wider historic range, and a 
proportionate diversity of form and material. 

Though the making of reading lists is a delightful pastime, and 
though the deplorable condition of a reader wrecked on an island 
with a case of books carefully selected by him for others has been 
pathetically depicted by a librarian in a recent volume, the fact 
remains that for adolescents choices must always be made. Last 
week a father told of a woman who had packed into her eighteen- 
year-old son’s trunk before he went back to college a certain book, 
making the boy promise that he would induce all the young men 
of his acquaintance to read it. There was a storm of protests 
from all the parents. You will understand why when you know 
that the volume contained three plays by Brieux. A pupil may 
not find in The Pilgrim’s Progress the same interest he finds in 
The Jungle Book. Heshould not. But for such a reason to discard 
Bunyan is as wrong as to allow a boy to pass over imaginary 
quantities in algebra merely because he intends io be a civil engineer 
and will deal only with applied mathematics; or to let a girl who 
intends to do magazine illustrating omit the wheel and pulley from 
school physics. We must not let the pupil run the danger of missing 
an acquaintance with one of the essentials of general culture. He 
may not be “taking” literature, but he must be exposed to it. 
“Perhaps The House of Seven Gables seems a little dry in the first 
few chapters,” writes a boy after seven weeks in the high school, 
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“but it grows more and more interesting as one reads it.’”” We 
teachers know that that boy’s mind was developing as he read this 
romance and that he was really unconsciously feeling the charm 
and power of Hawthorne. A girl added a different critical note: 
‘From the start it is not interesting to read, but as you get farther 
along you find some interesting point which has its conclusion in 
the next chapter, and there you find a new point; until you get so 
interested that you think you are reading the best book you ever 
read.” 

Yet teachers have informed me that Hawthorne is too far above 
children of fourteen and fifteen. So is Goethe’s Faust above most 
people who read it. But the attempts to master both are worth 
all the trouble and effort one must expend. We all deplore, with 
Professor Miinsterberg, the showy, novel methods we have to resort 
to in order to attract involuntary attention in the classroom. We 
wonder whether our demands are not above the capacity. Some- 
times we receive startling confirmation of our cherished opinions 
from least expected sources. A graduate recently came back from 
Princeton, and when I asked him what I could do for the boys 
going to college, he gave me the best advice I have received in 
years: “Soak it to ’em in English.” 

In advocating the raising of the standard of college English 
I do not ask that the amount required of the high-school pupil be 
increased. We know that both pupils and teachers have quite 
enough now; in fact so far as composition alone is concerned, 
teachers have too much work. I ask that the college insist on a 
greater facility in speaking and writing; a skill in discriminating 
between the good expression and the better one; a familiarity with 
the best usage—the familiarity which breeds, not contempt, but 
content; an intimate knowledge of books read; a critically com- 
parative estimate of literary execution. 

What results will follow from such a procedure as here re- 
quested? First of all, college graduates themselves will be better 
trained, and if they become high-school teachers will bring to their 
profession a knowledge, a skill, a prestige, and best of all, a love 
and regard for English that will be exacting, and an enthusiasm, 
contagious in spite of all precautions. We should hope that the 
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faculties ten years hence will be better than the present ones, for 
we all want to believe that the faculties to which we now belong 
are better than they were a decade ago, even though we were mem- 
bers of them at that time. These better equipped teachers will be 
better able, gradually at first, then rapidly, but always effectively, 
to direct a pupil’s energy toward his own self-cultivation in English. 
When the high schools meet the advanced requirements of the 
colleges, the lower grades will be forced to meet the high-school 
standards. This is inevitable and absolutely fitting. Every 
teacher who has come in contact with pupils fresh from the lower 
schools must feel that more consistent training can be done with 
children. For this, also, the teachers’ training must be raised, and 
teachers’ colleges must not propagate such errors—to cite a trifling 
illustration—as the use of a legitimate punctuation mark, the 
parenthesis, to indicate in manuscript the omission of a word or 
passage. The St. Louis Teachers’ college has made an advance. 
It will no longer admit all graduates from its own high schools. 
This year the entrant must have stood during her Senior year in 
the upper two-thirds of her class; in 1913 she must have been for 
two years, and after that, for four years, within the upper two- 
thirds of her class. Otherwise she must take examinations. 

Thus the breezes of discussion and interest are gently stirring 
and the little straws are moving restlessly this way and that; soon, 
I believe, they will all go whirling on in a single direction, and then 
we shall see that those straws indicate that the breezes have in- 
creased into a steady wind of change for a high degree of efficiency. 
For the teacher of English all this means alteration, activity, 
unceasing work, eternal vigilance that brings little liberty, but 
before him he can keep his eyes on a single phrase of a cultured 
English novelist who gave to the educator in fiction some of the 
noble réles he plays in life itself, for George Meredith described the 
school teacher “‘as ploughing to make a richer world.” 


CULTURE AND EFFICIENCY THROUGH COMPOSITION 


GLENN E. PALMER 
University of Kansas 


Professor Lounsbury’s article in Harper’s Magazine (November, 
1911) and its subsequent discussion in The Nation have brought 
again to the foreground the subject of rhetoric instruction. With 
regard to it, teachers seem to have divided themselves into two 
opposing ranks, the one, which seems to be centered at Yale, hold- 
ing that the business of the professor of composition is to produce 
writers, the other, which is well represented at Harvard, holding 
that the best we can do for the Freshman student is to cultivate in 
him good language habits. The one division throws the emphasis 
on the inspiration of literature, recognizing that there can be no 
literary production without culture. The other party lays the 
stress upon painstaking drill in the writing of short themes, assum- 
ing that the average Freshman comes to the university with little 
knowledge of grammar and less of the organization of the paragraph 
and the composition. The one would develop a few geniuses by the 
systemic treatment of enriching thoughts and broadening experi- 
ences. The other would train a class full of Philistines prepared 
for the everyday needs of democracy, by enforcing good language 
habits, and increasing expressiveness. It is the old distinction 
between culture and efficiency. 

The question arises as to whether these two positions are so 
incompatible as they might at first seem. Might we not agree 
with each of these parties, but go a step farther than either; indeed, 
if such be possible, combine the purpose of both in pursuance of a 
still higher aim? Culture, indeed, is good until it reaches the point 
of dilettantism and becomes a self-centered striving for exquisite 
agonies of the soul. And efficiency is good unless carried to the 
extreme of impersonal system and administrative machinery that is 
rife in many of our state institutions today. But each is dependent 
upon the other. We are too prone to culture ourselves out of 
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all usefulness, or to let our vague search for efficiency defeat its 
own purpose by abnormally developing the obvious exterior to the 
detriment of that which is within. After all, is not the purpose of 
education to enable us to live, and are we not safe in concluding 
that in the last analysis the most efficient life is that which is 
cultured, and the most cultured that which is at the same time 
efficient ? 

If this be so, the study of language composition, whether it 
begins with literature and works back to principles, or begins with 
principles and works up to literature, should furnish both view- 
point and methods of procedure; it should develop in students a 
healthy spirit of investigation by opening to them one of the many 
gates to the “world of thought and law, of marvels and of mysteries, 
of moral beauty and ideal truth, beginning haply where they had 
hoped all need for effort ended’’; and it should at the same time 
regulate the field of their investigations by the needs of the democ- 
racy in which they live. The pure efficiency method falls short in 
so far as it causes students to look upon the study of composition 
as a “‘stupid grind,” and introduces into our faculties an abnormal 
race of men colloquially known at Harvard as ‘‘rhetoric slaves.” 
The pure cultural method is weak in so far as it ignores the practical 
needs of life by confining the material of its culture to a vague 
literary interpretation, or leaves its natural field to teach the student 
the art of seeing and the philosophy of thinking independent of 
their bearing upon language composition. True, the Freshman 
must be taught his syntax; but this alone is apt to be dull and 
uninteresting, and ‘“‘To grow by any study, we must admire, be 
touched, perceive the latent charm, not merely be able to dissect 
and reconstruct the outer framework.’* True also, he must be 
trained to think and appreciate, but why isolate this culture from 
life, or from the study of the language composition as an expression 
of life ? 

That there is an increasing tendency at present to view language 
not as an independent organism, but as immediately connected with 
life, and hence to view language composition no longer as a system 


* James Rhoades, The Training of the Imagination (John Lane Co., New York, 
1908), p. 35. 
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of rules but as a subject for investigation was illustrated at the 
last meeting of The Modern Language Association (Chicago, 
December 26-29, 1911) in a paper read by Dr. David Blondheim, 
in which he declares that language study should be carried on in 
connection with psychology, philosophy, history, and kindred 
sciences. This tendency is but another expression of the general 
scientific movement that is alive today, for as President Hutchins 
of Michigan has said, ‘‘Science has surely come to its own not 
only in the realm of speculation and theory, but in the practical 
affairs of life as well.’”* More and more rhetoric instruction is 
losing its nature as a drill in the tabulated language superstitions 
of the old generation, and turning its endeavor to a sane investi- 
gation of the facts of language expression and composition. The 
old textbooks of formal rhetoric are being supplanted by scholarly 
works of historical research, revealing absurdities in our grammatic 
dogmas, by philosophical essays dealing in a popular way with 
the fundamental principles of literature, and by careful psycho- 
logical studies into the act of composition as practiced by great 
writers. The proverbial rhetoric instructor is breaking away 
from the staid ways of the dogmatic pedagogue and is beginning 
to thaw a little, to throw life into a subject that was once considered 
dull but necessary, by imbuing his students with the contagion 
of scientific investigation. Principles of literature, once thought 
so ethereal and significant, are now being brought into vital con- 
nection with practical life by the formation of schools of journalism 
and departments for the developing of playwrights. Everywhere 
fatherly advice and dogmatic statement of rule are beginning to 
make way for a scholarly investigation which shall be sane and 
practical. 

Interesting as is this present-day movement as manifested in 
the application of scientific methods to the various phases of lan- 
guage composition, the fact, of course, remains that writing is an 
art and not a science. To be sure, it furnishes ample ground for 
research productive of results at once instructive and inspiring, 
but an art it remains nevertheless. It is quite possible that our 


*H. B. Hutchins, “‘Progressiveness in Higher Education,’ New York Times, 
October 14, 1911. 
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newborn enthusiasm may obscure this fact, and that we may for a 
while be tempted to lay too much stress on our psychology and 
philology, but this is perhaps but one of the natural excesses of a 
flood-tide and therefore to be expected. The principal importance 
to be attached to the invasion of scientific methods in the field of 
art, wherever it occurs, is to be found in the corrective and disturb- 
ing influences which it brings with it. Crystallization in any art 
is detrimental, as is illustrated by the degeneracy that occurs in 
groups of painters after their conscious organization into schools. 
When workable principles become traditions, and traditions become 
superstitions, science steps in and tells us that our precious hob- 
bies are not laws at all but only rubbish, reminding us rather 
forcibly at times that we must “‘move along” lest we block the 
way of progress. 

We naturally ask, then, what are some of the corrective influ- 
ences which the present scientific movement is applying to the study 
and instruction of language composition. Perhaps these can be 
summed up specifically in the observation that the composition 
instructor is at present striving for too immediate results. He may 
go into raptures over the delicacies of Shakespeares before rows 
of students staring at him with dumb faces, and he may hear them 
repeat after him his own formulas of admiration; but learning to 
write or to appreciate is the work of years, not of semesters. He 
may, by a process of hot-house breeding, teach his Freshmen to 
talk in sentences or to write whole paragraphs without a grammati- 
cal blunder, but he should not be surprised at having the exquisite 
pleasure of hearing the same students, as Seniors, say ‘‘I done it,” 
or “I seen it.””. Freshman composition is but a step in the student’s 
development. Why then should the rhetoric instructor take upon 
his shoulders so huge a responsibility as to hold himself sponsor 
for all that the student writes or says? Why then this mad rush 
to cram the student’s brain with rules and principles that he has 
not time in the natural process of growth to assimilate? Why 
this stringent requirement to have him mechanically construct (or 
have his roommate construct for him) more themes than he can 
interestedly compose and carefully revise, or than his instructor 
can personally appreciate and constructively criticize? If he is 
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to become a great writer or even a careful speaker, he must be 
made so by the concentration of all of the forces of the university 
upon his development. 

And if this be so, what bearing does it have upon our two 
methods of culture and efficiency? Merely this, that if the effi- 
ciency method is to be efficient, it must take time to cultivate, and 
if the cultural method is to furnish real culture, it must resuscitate 
itself and, like Rip Van Winkle, come down from its mountain to 
join its life with the life of the time. We may be going forward, 
we know we are moving, and rhetoric instruction, if it is not to 
block the general progress, must get in step with the procession. 


EXPERIENCE DAY 


FREDERICK WM. EDGERTON 
Bulkeley School, New London, Conn. 


Like the poor of the biblical proverb are the errors of the 
secondary-school students of composition and rhetoric. And a 
teacher who painstakingly corrects the written outlines and themes 
of his pupils will more than once wonder if his criticisms are not 
serving to perpetuate rather than to exterminate the many erro- 
neous methods of expressing thoughts. Gone from today’s exercise 
are the errors of yesterday, but, heedless of red ink, they live on in 
the speech of the pupils. A boy who would not write “I seen him” 
will glibly ask, ‘‘Can I bring this book to John?”’ Grateful as the 
teacher is for even a small return, he cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility for his pupils’ verbal errors. Nor can he avoid the thought 
that the correction of those errors will have a much greater and 
more permanent effect than his laborious criticisms of the written 
work. If this be not so, then, like the returned Peter, we apologize 
for our belief. But it is more than a theory. Let us explain. 

In our endeavor to interest in composition work the boys of 
Bulkeley School—a boys’ high school, getting its pupils from 
New London and vicinity—we have resorted to the establishing 
of “Experience Day,” for those in the second- and third-year 
classes. 

“Experience Day” is a day on which the regular recitation 
in English is devoted to the oral telling of personal experiences 
by each member of the class. A pupil duly elected by ballot pre- 
sides as chairman. It is his duty to arrange the day’s program 
and conduct the meeting. Previous to the day of the meeting 
he secures from his classmates the titles of the “experiences” they 
intend to relate. He may assign places in the program as he 
desires, but the usual procedure is to assign by lot, thus avoiding 
any favoritism. When he has arranged the order of speakers, 
he selects critics—a different one for each speaker. His program 
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takes the mechanical form of E-1, E-2, C-1, E-3, C-2, E-4, C-3 
(experience one, experience two, criticism on first experience, 
experience three, criticism on experience two, experience four, 
criticism on experience three), etc. Thus each member (including 
the chairman) relates an ‘experience,’ criticizes a classmate’s 
“experience,” and has his own ‘‘experience”’ criticized. 

On this day the teacher vacates his seat in favor of the student- 
chairman, who conducts the meeting in the formal manner of a 
presiding officer. He announces the speaker, the subject, and the 
critic. Each pupil when called on for his ‘“‘experience”’ advances 
to the platform, recognizes the chairman by “ Mr. President,” and 
the class by ‘‘Fellow-Classmates,” and then proceeds, without 
notes, to relate his ‘‘experience.” 

When the chairman announces the speaker and his subject, he 
also designates the critic. The latter gives his criticism in turn 
when the chairman calls for it. Instead of going to the platform 
he rises at his place, addresses the chairman as “Mr President,” 
and then gives his praise or censure or both. His criticism must 
not only point out faults, but also correct them; his praise must 
be tempered with reason. It is a rule of the class that the critic 
must commend before he may point out the faults. Furthermore, 
he is subject to criticism by any member of the class, especially 
by the one whom he is criticizing. The following suggestions, 
written each time on the blackboard before the beginning of the 
hour, explain themselves: 

1. Commend first. (Take notes.) [These are the only notes used.] 

2. Avoid “and,” “but,” “so,” etc. 

3. Watch modifiers. 

4. Pronounce final ‘“‘g’s,” “t’s,” “d’s,” etc. 

5. Form clear-cut sentences. 

The length of time allotted to each pupil is ordinarily four 
minutes. To indicate the time, the classes have agreed that the 
chairman shall rap once with his gavel at the end of three minutes 
and twice at the end of four. If his subject requires fuller treat- 
ment, the speaker may continue if the class so wills. This year 
the third-year class decided to indicate approval by the uplifted 
hand; disapproval, by the arm raised, hand down. So far there 
have been no “hands down.” 
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In the choosing of subjects the boys are given absolute freedom. 
They are not required to submit their choice for the teacher’s 
approval. Indeed, the teacher does not know what a boy is to 
speak about until the chairman announces the subject. The 
following will give an idea of the kind of subjects chosen: 

I. ‘How I Saw a Comet.” 

II. “An Adventure with a Tramp.” 
III. “My First Experience as a Chauffeur.” 
IV. “Polishing a Piano.” 
V. “Something to Remember.” 
VI. “Troubles in Camp.” 
VII. ‘Running a Locomotive.” 
VIII. “Two Points of View.” 
IX. “Up the Connecticut.” 
X. “Rocked in the Cradle of Long Island Sound.” 
XI. “An Experience in a Single Shell.” 
XII. ‘When I Was Leader.” 

Sometimes a boy will tell an ‘‘experience” in chapters—one 
each “Day.” This method was followed by a Russian Jew who 
told of his trials and tribulations on the journey from Russia 
to America. Another boy prefaced his story by saying that a 
newspaper cartoon had recalled to his mind a youthful adventure 
of which he would tell. So saying, he handed the cartoon to a 
boy in the front row, requesting him to pass it around. Three 
boys divided a shared experience into three chapters—told succes- 
sively on the same day. Hard pressed for a personal experience, 
another fell back upon his knowledge of the steam-engine. A 
simple diagram drawn on the blackboard before class aided him 
in explaining in four minutes the important features of the engine. 

Some time ago a boy brought delight to his hearers when he 
told the class of his management of a miniature railroad which 
he had constructed in his yard. Listen to a fragment of his story— 
his description of the locomotive: 

It consisted severally of a box, a barrel, a stove-pipe, a milk can, a dinner 
bell, and a few miscellaneous pieces. It appeared to be a cross between a steam 
roller, a sewing machine, and a saw mill. But if it is true that it is the 
clothes which make the man, I can assert that it is the paint that makes the 
locomotive, for when our locomotive—mounted on wheels, and with a cylinder 
and driving rod—had been given a coat of glistening black paint with red 
trimmings, it did look rather real. 
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There is little more to be said about the criticisms. That 
they react upon their givers is one important purpose they serve. 
Best of all, they show a greater return, both in the oral and in the 
written work, than do the teacher’s many red-ink markings. And 
what a deal of labor they save! To be sure, they are more often 
destructive than constructive, but they are always fair and just. 
The following is a typical criticism: “I think Mr. Blank’s ‘expe- 
rience’ was well told. His expression, ‘released,’ was a good one 
to use to describe the dismissal of a class. He said ‘goin’ ’ instead 
of ‘going’ and did not avoid ‘so’ as much as he could. On the 
whole his ‘experience’ was a bit verbose.” 

Although the teacher makes occasional critical remarks, he 
praises rather than censures. But he does seize the opportunity 
to enforce a precept or recommend a course of action. When a 
boy gives an account of an interesting canoe trip, the teacher finds 
therein an excellent opportunity to recommend the reading of 
Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Parkman’s Oregon Trail, or some 
similar writing. To the newcomer struggling with the ways of 
the New World, he suggests Jacob Riis’ The Making of an American. 

On ‘‘Experience Day” the teacher plays the part of visitor 
in the classroom. He sits at the rear of the room and does not 
interfere with the proceedings save to make the suggestions just 
mentioned. But it is a day of revelation for him. He gets into 
a closer, more helpful touch with the individual needs of each boy 
than he could by endless days of routine composition work. And 
he teaches without teaching. The boys forget the instructor; they 
talk to their mates; they criticize their mates; they commend 
their mates. 

These last thoughts lead to the real value of the day—the value 
to the pupil. The work teaches the boys to talk; yes, it teaches 
them to think and talk at the same time. It arouses a desire to 
criticize their own utterances; it gives them a self-reliance, a self- 
confidence, and a mental grip. And the criticism of their peers 
and by their peers availeth more for good than red ink or grades. 
Indeed, the boys of Bulkeley School would willingly have every 
day an “Experience Day.” 


ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS 
A BASIS FOR EFFECTIVE TRAINING IN 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


HORACE A. HOLLISTER 
[University of Illinois 


Language is essentially a social art. It is first acquired through 
imitation and as a result of the impulse or desire to communicate 
thought or feeling to others in order to stimulate in them action 
or response of some kind. Upon this social character of the art of 
speech, then, must we build the more highly perfected art, both in 
speech and in writing, in accordance with the recognized conven- 
tions of these forms of communication. 

The instinctive power of vocalization in the infant is but an 
involuntary reflex; but the power to use words is controlled by the 
centers of consciousness, and is, therefore, a part of the user’s mental 
training. As William James puts it,’ “The entire brain, more or 
less, is at work in a man who uses language.”’ Thus mental growth 
and language power develop together as inseparable parts, each of 
the other. This gives us a second important principle as a guide 
to our language teaching: In order to induce speech, or a ready 
flow of written language, there must first be engendered thought. 

Practically all modern psychologists seem to agree in this 
conception of the close relationship existing between language and 
mental action. As Royce would say,? “It is the purpose of com- 
munication that alone makes language essentially significant as a 
part of our mental equipment.” The inference here is that the 
real motive for the acquiring and perfecting of the art of speech or 
of writing is to be found in the desire to communicate something 
out of one’s own experiences as they shape themselves in one’s 
mental reactions. Others go a step farther and assert that language 
is not only the instrument of communication but that it is thought 

t Principles of Psychology, 1, 56. 

? Outlines of Psychology, p. 282. 
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itself, or at least essential to thought.t Even more radical is the 
point of view expressed by Héffding when he says? “With some 
people thought is an inner speech to the extent that intense thought 
makes them hoarse... . . There seems to be with everybody 
an innervation, more or less strong, of the articulatory muscles 
in every representation of a word.” The same writer calls attention 
to the fact that while persons who thus respond to the thought 
process are those ‘‘whose ideas of words consist mainly of motor- 
representations,” with others ideas of words may be auditory or 
visual, or ‘‘reproductions of words as seen or heard.” 

Sufficient has been said to give emphasis to the third principle 
to be insisted upon in all language training: the acquisition of 
skill and accuracy in the use of language calls for continued and 
oft repeated effort in the expression of one’s own thoughts and 
feelings as a result of experiences. In the natural order speech 
comes first. The transfer from speech to writing is a difficult 
process. The complexity of this process is readily suggested by what 
we have just quoted from Héffding in regard to the various ways 
in which individuals respond to thought processes. A little con- 
sideration will show us that no two individuals would take exactly 
the same mental route in getting to the symbol to be used in the 
expression of an idea. Hence the futility of laying down set rules. 

We must first secure readiness, then accuracy, then sustained 
effort. Readiness will mean a full vocabulary, with each word 
significant of actual mental experience, possessed of a personal 
content in the mind of the user. Accuracy will come because of 
this “personal content,” and will increase as this content increases, 
together with a resultant discriminative use of words. Sustained 
effort in expression is, perhaps, the difficult thing to attain. It 
means the gradual cultivation of the power of sustained effort in 
thinking. The habit of the daily recitation in any of the school 
subjects will largely determine this as far as the high-school student 
is concerned. 


Cf. Dewey in How We Think, p. 170: “Three typical views have been main- 
tained regarding the relation of thought and language: first, that they are identical; 
second, that words are the garb or clothing of thought, necessary not for thought but 
only for conveying it; and third (the view we shall here maintain) that while language 
is not thought, it is necessary for thinking as well as for its communication.” 


2 Outlines of Psychology (Lowndes’ tr.), p. 72. 
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It is to be feared that just here is one of the great obstacles to 
progress in language skill in our schools. The average recitation 
is not very well calculated to develop any such habit of sustained 
effort, unless in the case of the teacher. We become too readily 
impatient at the stumbling efforts of pupils, and seek to help them 
by too frequent questioning, if, indeed, we do not ourselves take 
up the line of thought and carry it to the conclusion for them. It is 
to this general recitation work that we must look for any effective 
reform movement in composition. The English recitation alone 
can never even neutralize the bad habits of speech which are too 
often permitted to form in other classrooms, to say nothing of our 
efforts to transcend present acquirements and attain a more highly 
perfected language art. 

Principal H. V. Church of the J. Sterling Morton Township 
High School, Cicero, Illinois, has made a very successful effort to 
secure co-operation among all his teachers in the inculcation of 
habits of correct usage in speaking and writing. A fine spirit of 
mutual helpfulness in the way of criticism of errors in speech has 
been developed among the students. At the same time, all written 
work is marked as English composition, but with a marking entirely 
distinct from that of each particular subject. With such a scheme 
as this and with careful attention to the acquisition by the pupils 
of the power of sustained effort in oral composition, it is believed 
that much better results would come from our English work. 

The natural order of procedure is undoubtedly from speech 
to writing. Perfected forms of speech, however, are as readily 
transferable as are habitual crudities. On the other hand, the 
transfer of habitual crudities to the written form tends directly to 
deepen the impression and thus fix more indelibly the undesirable 
habits of speech. This gives an added reason for putting the initial 
emphasis upon the pupil’s habits of oral expression. An incident 
is remembered as observed in connection with a visit to the Polo, 
Illinois, High School a few years ago. The class under observation 
was first-year high-school, and the chief purpose of the observer 
was to ascertain the preparedness of the pupils for regular instruc- 
tion in English of high-school grade. The subject of the recitation 
was physical geography. To the great gratification of the visitor, 
the pupils, reciting by topics, invariably displayed unusual ability 
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for sustained effort in thinking, while the form of expression was 
practically faultless in every case. Nor was there the evidence 
that the work had been memorized. True, this may have been an 
unusual class for the school, but there was no doubt as to the ability 
of those pupils to qualify for the high-school work in English. 

Reference has been made to the social qualities of speech. 
Undoubtedly the chief stimulus is to be found in one’s social 
environment. How often we see the need of a fuller reaction from 
this social stimulus in the form of good conversation. In a little 
book on the Art of Conversation, written by J. P. Mahaffey a 
quarter of a century ago, the author makes a plea for training in 
this art, on the ground of its universality and general necessity. 
And why not? A proper attention to the cultivation of oral 
speech at the age when the social instincts are developing rapidly 
would certainly aid toward such a result. It might be the means of 
making fairly common a delightful art which now often seems about 
to be numbered with the lost. 

Given a well-developed habit of ready and correct oral composi- 
tion, we must not lose sight of the fact that there are difficulties 
in the way of making the transfer of thought from sound to symbol. 
It may be necessary to emphasize, in this connection, the importance 
of providing for continuous practice in such transfer, following 
closely the progress made in acquiring good speech habits. Such 
practice should begin very early in elementary training and con- 
tinue up into the secondary grades. Here, after all, is to be found 
the most trying point in the teaching of written composition. No 
amount of oral training can eliminate the psychological obstruction 
involved; but training in speech will give an impetus which will 
aid mightily in getting over this difficult stage in the process. 

“The problem of the school in respect to speech,” says Dewey,’ 
“is to direct pupils’ oral and written speech, used primarily for 
practical and social ends, so that gradually it shall become a con- 
scious tool of conveying knowledge and assisting thought.” It 
would seem that even in this final attainment, more than anywhere 
else, is needed the compelling force 9f oral fluency to tide the learner 
over to the ready use of language as such “‘a conscious tool”’ in 


* How We Think, p. 179. 
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writing. Certain it is that by bringing to the points of attack all 
the accumulated forces of social response and of training to habits 
of sustained thinking, the chances for a successful issue of our 
efforts in this very difficult field of instruction will be greatly 
augmented, if not insured. 

Perhaps no better illustration could be given here of the 
possibilities of such a treatment of composition as has been hinted 
at in the above lines than that of a piece of work observed about 
two years ago, at the time of a visit to Tuskegee Institute. The 
exercise was one in rhetoricals by a class in the evening school. 
Several students gave exercises during the visit to this class. As 
is doubtless known to most teachers, the academic work of this 
institution is made to connect as directly as possible with industrial 
work, in some form of which all students are engaged. The first 
exercise was a demonstration in harness-making by a student from 
that industrial department. The work was entirely oral. The 
student first gave a brief but interesting history of the evolution 
of the harness as an auxiliary to transportation by horse-power. 
Next followed a description of a ‘‘side”’ of leather as related to the 
materials needed in harness construction; then the method of 
marking out and cutting, the putting together of the different parts, 
and the use which each served as a part of the finished product. 
Throughout the entire presentation the young man seemed sure 
of himself, as on familiar ground, and the language used was 
unusually good for the grade of work represented. Similar exer- 
cises followed, one on electric lighting, another on plumage of birds 
as decorative materials by a girl from the millinery department. 
All were admirably done. 

An examination of the written composition work of the school 
showed that it also was closely related to the daily, concrete tasks 
of shop, field, or home. Here, then, we see excellent results in a 
most unexpected situation growing out of a constant use of oral 
work based on concrete experiences in tasks of everyday human 
interest. The demonstrations there heard were fine examples of 
cultivation, through both oral and written composition, of a full 
vocabulary, of accuracy in its use, and of the power of sustained 
effort in both thought and language. 
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THE COUNCIL MEETING 


As already announced, the National Council of Teachers of 
English will convene in annual session in Chicago, November 29- 
30. Two matters for regret present themselves at once: Thanks- 
giving turkey must, in many cases, be eaten enroute and, though 
Chicago is perhaps as central as possible, many members from the 
seaboards will doubtless feel that the effort of attendance is too 
great. The Council will have to face the question of how pro- 
portionate representation can be maintained. Fortunately this 
is amply provided for so far as the governing body, the Board of 
Directors, is concerned. 

The program will warrant, however, more than ordinary effort 
to be present. No fewer than eight committees will report either 
progress or final results, and their problems are, without exception, 
of far-reaching importance. Consider, for example, the work of 
the Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. This subject is 
now being discussed throughout the British Empire, in various 
countries on the Continent, and in several American states. More- 
over, a joint committee, made up largely of philologists and teachers 
of foreign languages in the United States, has had the matter under 
advisement for some time and may be expected to promulgate a 
policy in the near future. If practical teachers of English in the 
schools wish to have a voice in determining the nomenclature of 
the textbooks in grammar, they will find their opportunity in the 
Council. Equal importance is to be attached to the other reports. 
Perhaps that on the labor and cost of composition teaching may 
be singled out for special mention. Professor Hopkins and his 
associates, by most faithful effort, have gathered a body of facts 
whose significance cannot possibly be missed. The status of 
English must and will be changed. Either the conditions necessary 
to satisfactory results will be provided or its position as the central 
subject in the curriculum will have to be surrendered. The 
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Council has the opportunity to suggest the remedy and to bring 
tremendous pressure to bear in getting the remedy applied. The 
members should come prepared for decisive action. 

A new feature, the section meetings, will appeal to all. Here 
will be opportunity to draw nearer to those engaged in like service. 
It is especially gratifying to know that public speaking is not to 
wander alone but will join helpfully the other activities intended to 
insure a mastery of the mother-tongue. Here, as always, in union 
there is strength. Moreover, the plaint heard last year that no 
provision had been made for the special interests of teachers in the 
elementary schools will not arise. Professor Baker’s acceptance of 
the chairmanship of the section is ample assurance that important 
topics in that field will be ably handled. 

The success of the November meeting, as well as the future of 
the Council, is, of course, in the hands of the members. Every indi- 
vidual who can by any means attend will surely do so. Every 
local association should send its quota of delegates, from whom the 
Directors are mainly chosen. All members should feel it both a 
duty and a pleasure to acquaint their colleagues with the plans 
for the meeting and to urge them to join us without delay. A 
good thing is well started and needs only the combined enthusiasm 
and loyalty of those already interested to become one of the most 
powerful and helpful of the educational agencies of our time. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A NEW SOURCE OF COMIC EFFECT 


The pleasant little comedy called “Grammatical Nomenclature,” 
now being staged by various bodies of the profession, has progressed 
through a scene or two, and is going along merrily. The lack of harmony 
between the scenes is one of the sources of comedy effect. On second 
thought, it is the only one. And, indeed, those interested may be 
thankful even for that—in a subject generally supposed to be barren of 
dramatic possibilities. Reform in grammatical nomenclature is one 
thing in New York, and quite a different thing “Out of the Hurly-Burly”’ 
—that is, in New Jersey. In New York there are to be, hereafter, 
possessive and objective cases; in New Jersey, genitives and accusatives. 
In New York, children are to thrive on subjective complements; in New 
Jersey, on predicate adjectives. In New York, objective complements 
are to be a part of the daily school diet; in New Jersey, the ‘factitive 
noun is to be regarded as the only Simon-pure food. And so on through 
an interesting list. Hereafter, little Stuyvesant Knickerbocker is to 
experience no bewilderment in his small noddle when the New York 
board of education adopts a new grammar; but woe unto him when he 
crosses into Jersey! It is the state line, not the coming of a new text- 
book or a new teacher, that in the future will determine whether there 
shall or shall not be a potential mood (or mode). 

Perhaps a little sympathetic scoffing will help the cause along. 

C. L. H. 


To the Editor of the ‘“‘ English Journal’”’: 

We must always beware of generalities no matter how brightly they 
glitter—we English teachers, who are especially tempted to them. 

Accordingly, as precise statement may be held the first requisite of 
intelligent discussion, I send the detailed scheme of the English course 
at St. Paul’s School as followed for several years past. 

Za Very truly yours, 
J. B. 


Concorp, N.H. 


* Because of the current interest in the reorganization of secondary English it 
seems desirable to publish an example of the more conservative type of organization 
as a basis of comparison.—EprTor. 
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THE AIMS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


I. In general the immediate aim of the work in English is to give 
students such knowledge and appreciation of books and how to 
use them, and such command of the art of expression in speech 
and in writing, as may reasonably be expected of young people 
at the end of a high-school course, and as will be of value to them 
in the future, in college or elsewhere. 


II. Knowledge of books includes: 

1. Ability to find pleasure in reading books by the better authors, 
both standard and contemporary; with an increasing knowledge 
of such books, and increasing ability to distinguish what is 
really good from what is trivial or weak. 

2. Knowledge of a few of the greatest authors; their lives, their 
chief works, and the reasons for their importance in their own 
age and in ours. 

3. Understanding of the leading features, in structure and style, 
of the main literary types, such as novels, dramas, essays, 
lyric poems. 

4. Skill in the following three kinds of readings, and knowledge 
of when to use each: 

a) Cursory reading, to cover a great deal of ground rapidly, 
getting quickly at essentials. 
b) Careful reading, to master the book with exact understand- 
ing of its meaning and implications. 
c) Consultation, to trace quickly and accurately a particular 
fact, by means of indexes, guides, and reference books. 
Note.—All book work should be done with a clear understanding, on the student’s 


part, as to which of these three methods he is to use, and which of the purposes men- 
tioned above is the immediate one. 


III. Expression in speech includes: 

1. Ability to answer clearly, briefly, and exactly a question on 
which one has the necessary information. 

2. Ability to talk connectedly for from five to fifteen minutes to 
a class, club, or other group, on a subject of common interest 
which one has previously prepared, presenting it as an informal 
discussion or a formal report, as occasion demands. 

3. Ability to join in an informal discussion, contributing one’s 
share of information or opinion, without wandering from the 
point, and without discourtesy to others. 
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4. (For those who have, or hope to develop, qualities of leadership) 
Ability, after suitable preparation and practice, to address an 
audience, or to conduct a public meeting, with proper dignity 
and formality, but without stiffness or embarrassment. 

5. Ability to read aloud in such a way as to convey to the hearers 
the writer’s thought and spirit, and to interest them in the 
matter presented. 

Note.—All expression in speech demands distinct and correct, but not prim, 
pronunciation; an interested but not an affected manner; and a sincere purpose to 
stir up some interest, idea, or feeling in one’s hearers. 

IV. Expression in writing includes: 

1. Correctness as to formal details; namely: 

a) A legible and firm handwriting. 

b) Correct spelling of common words (including the ordinary 
prefixes and suffixes) and knowledge of how to look up more 
difficult words. 

c) Correctness in grammar and idiom. 

d) Observance of the ordinary rules for capitals and marks of 

punctuation. 

2. Ability to write a courteous letter, according to the forms in 
general use, and of the degree of formality or informality 
appropriate to the occasion. 

3. Ability to write quickly and concisely the exact answers to 
questions on which one has the necessary information. 

4. Ability to compose on the first draft a clear and readable para- 
graph, or series of paragraphs, on familiar subject-matter, with 
due observance of unity and order, and with some specific 
detail. 

5. Ability to analyze and present in outline form the gist of a 
lecture or piece of literature, and to write an expansion of such 
an outline. 

6. Ability, with due time for study and preparation, to plan and 
work out a clear, well-ordered, and interesting report of some 
length, on a subject from the field of one’s special interests— 
literary, scientific, commercial, or what not. 

7. Ability to write a short story, or other bit of imaginative writ- 
ing, with some vigor and personality of style and in proper 
form to be submitted to the school paper. 


Norte.—All written expression should be based on a conscious effort to gain an 
enlarged vocabulary, a concise and vigorous style, and firmness and flexibility in 


constructing sentences and paragraphs. 
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V. The kinds of skill enumerated above are taught for two funda- 
mental reasons: 
1. Cultural: To open to the student new and higher forms of 
pleasure. 
2. Social (ethical): To make him more efficient and more 
actively interested in his relations with and service to 
others, as brought about through writing or speaking. 


Note.—These two fundamental aims should be implicit, in the teacher’s attitude 
and in the spirit of the class work, but should not be explicitly set forth, as should 
the immediate aim of each class exercise. 

ALLAN ABBOTT 


Horace MANN HicH ScHoor 
New York 


LATIN AS A BRANCH OF ENGLISH STUDY 


Every year complaints become louder that the investment in English 
teaching yields but a fraction of the desired results. Surely radical 
reforms are necessary, if English is to retain a respected position in the 
curricula of secondary schools and colleges, its total abolishment having 
already been urged by no less important an educator than Woodrow 
Wilson, formerly president of Princeton University. 

It appears that pupils do not learn to speak grammatically through 
the study of English grammar, nor learn to write through the study of 
rhetoric; neither do they gain literary appreciation by an analytical 
study of English literature, nor become proficient in spelling through the 
use of spelling-books; nor do they, by a direct study of the English 
language, acquire etymology, a knowledge of which is such a decided 
help to good diction. 

To make the teaching of English more definite and to give it much- 
needed backbone, why should not Latin, from which has been derived, 
indirectly, about 40 per cent of our words, be made a part of the English 
course? As a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon, which furnished us our 
simpler words, has always been considered essential to a thorough 
understanding of the mother-tongue, it would seem that Latin, from 
which have been derived most of the words least comprehensible to 
young people, should be regarded as still more essential to a proper 
mastery of English. 

While the writer is in no sense a classicist, being opposed to the 
old-fashioned custom of teaching Latin and Greek as required subjects, 
Latin instruction engaged in by English teachers, purely from an English 
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viewpoint, could not justly be regarded as anything else than a branch 
of English study. 

Other reasons why Latin should become a part of the English 
course are: 

First: Everyone who has studied Latin grammar admits it to be 
the best medium to an understanding of English grammar, which is so 
unscientific that the formal teaching of this subject has been barren of 
satisfactory results. 

Second: The study of Latin is a help to the proper spelling of words. 

Third: As the writing of correct sentences may be made the basis of 
composition work, the translation of Latin sentences into good English 
is an exercise unsurpassed as a literary drill for high-school students. 

Fourth: Latin instruction in connection with English affords all 
pupils opportunity to learn whether or not the classics are likely to be 
distasteful to them, at the same time equipping those who wish to 
enter college. 

Fifth: If Latin were taught by English instructors two days a week 
for a period of two years, all pupils would be enabled thus to complete 
first-year Latin, without expense to taxpayers other than the usual 
appropriation to the English department. This plan would also be a 
fortunate one for those who are unable to decide whether or not they will 
enter college until after the first or second year of their high-school course. 

To summarize: Latin should be taught as a branch of high-school 
English, because it is an important aid to a knowledge of English gram- 
mar, composition, etymology, spelling, and diction, at the same time 
affording all students some conception of another language besides their 
own, without extra expense to the community. 

Such a plan the author hopes to try out during the coming school 
year, and to submit the results for publication in the English Journal. 

J. JEFFERIS 

Los ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE MAY MEETING OF THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


The spring meeting of the English Section of the Association of 
Secondary Schools of the Upper Ohio Valley, which was held at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on May 18, was largely attended and 
brought forth some valuable papers. Professor George H. Putnam of 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, who spoke upon the topic “ High- 
ways and Byways,” developed the thought that the overworked English 
teacher, though often unable to find time for the alluring bypaths of 
reading, can still gain the greatest inspiration from the books that 
he is interpreting to his classes, the broad highways of literature. After 
Professor Putnam’s inspiring talk, the general subject, “How I Teach 
English Classics,’ was treated in five short papers, each dealing with a 
single classic. Miss Ada Palm of Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
in explaining her original methods of presenting Irving’s Sketch Book to 
first-year classes, stressed oral reading by the pupils in the preparation 
of their lessons. “If they can’t find any other listener on whom to 
inflict themselves,” she said, “I tell them to read to the ever-patient 
and long-suffering bedpost.’’ Silas Marner was discussed by Mr. L. B. 
Brink of the McKeesport High School, and The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers by Miss Gertrude Wray of the Johnstown High School. To many 
of those present Miss Wray’s device, of asking pupils to write original 
papers describing Sir Roger’s experiences at a moving-picture show 
and other twentieth-century resorts, came as a novel suggestion. Mr. 
F. L. Homer of the Central High School, Pittsburgh, who treated 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, emphasized the use of outlines in the study 
of these poems, and illustrated his paper by reading outlines used in 
his classes. One of the unique schemes mentioned by Mr. C. B. Story 
of the Wilkinsburgh High School as successful in arousing interest in 
Macbeth was the assignment of certain pupils as reporters on the Scot- 
land Daily Gazette to the task of reporting each day the events connected 
with the murder of Duncan as they appeared in the lesson for that day. 

At the business meeting a committee was appointed to investigate 
and report upon the errors in English most prevalent in the territory 
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of the association. After the meeting most of those present took lunch 
together and enjoyed the opportunity for informal discussion. Later 
in the afternoon many of the members of the section availed themselves 
of the kind invitation of Professor Putnam to attend the May Day 
Féte of the Pennsylvania College for Women, a delightful open-air 


festival. 
Ernest C. Noyes 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


ON TO CHICAGO 


November 28 to 30 has been set as the time for the second annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. The place 
is Chicago. Both time and place are the same as last year. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee will be held on November 28, the former in the evening, the 
latter at three in the afternoon. The general sessions will open Friday 
morning and continue until Saturday noon. Friday afternoon will 
be given up mainly to section meetings, which will be held from two 
to four. On Friday evening the members will sit down to the annual 
dinner. The business meeting for the election of directors is set for 
Friday afternoon at 4:15. 

The meeting of the Council will this year be devoted chiefly to 
the consideration of the reports of special committees, of which there 
are at present eight. The topics upon which they are working are as 
follows: Grammatical Terminology, Home Reading of High-School 
Pupils, Types of Organization of High-School English Courses, Testi- 
mony of High-School Graduates as to the Efficiency of Their English 
Instruction, Articulation of the English Work of the Elementary Schools 
with That of the High Schools, Material Equipment for School and Col- 
lege English, Possibility of Scientific Investigation of Problems of English 
Teaching, Labor and Cost of Composition Teaching in School and 
College. 

The section meetings, so far as they are provided for at this writing, 
will have programs as follows: The Elementary Section, under the 
chairmanship of Franklin T. Baker of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will consider grammar and composition, particularly the 
relation between them. The Secondary Section, under the chairman- 
ship of Louise B. Stickney of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 
will discuss home reading, the use of modern books and magazines, 
and the possibility of dramatic representation and dramatic production. 
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_ The Public Speaking Section, under the chairmanship of Elmer W. 
Smith of Colgate University, will listen to suggestions as to the place 
of public speaking in school and college, its relation to other English 
subjects and exercises, and how to articulate the college courses with 
those given in high schools. 

The College Section, chairman uncertain, will probably give atten- 
tion principally to oral composition and the preparation of college 
instructors. The Normal School Section, chairman also uncertain, 
will undertake to decide what required courses in English are essential 
and most valuable for graduates of high schools who are preparing to 
teach in the elementary schools. 

All who attended the meeting last year testify to the remarkably 
stimulating and illuminating influence which it exerted. Never before 
have English teachers of all schools from various sections come to 
close quarters in discussion and into warm fellowship as co-workers. 
The organization, by its very nature, provides a unique and invaluable 
educational clearing-house. Its possibilities as a shaping force in the 
field of English are almost unlimited. It is confidently believed, there- 
fore, that there will be a very large attendance of present and prospective 
members. All who are interested can give valuable assistance by extend- 
ing notice of the meeting, particularly by securing suitable mention of 
it in the educational gatherings of the various states. 


THE NATIONAL SYLLABUS 


As announced in the September Journal, the National Education 
Association committee on the High-School Course has been directed 
to prepare a syllabus, to be published with syllabi of the other subjects 
by the National Commissioner of Education. The first step toward 
such a syllabus was taken by the National Council some time ago in 
the appointment of its Committee on Types of Organization of the 
High-School Course. This latter committee is at work collecting 
material, and will have the aid of the National Education Association 
committee in its task. 

What is wanted particularly is very full information as to distinct- 
ive courses in English and the school and home conditions which each 
is intended to fit. Doubtless many commercial and technical schools 
have developed plans of English study different in many respects from 
the older academic courses. Moreover, an academic school in an 
industrial district might reasonably be supposed to have problems 
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somewhat different from those of schools serving a more favored class. 
In all schools, such problems as the relation of grammar and composition, 
of literature and composition, of oral and written work, of choice of 
classics to literary history, and of English to other subjects, are important 
and often unsolved or only partly solved. The committee earnestly 
solicits complete and exact information as to the handling of these 
matters in the various schools, both public and private. 

To facilitate correspondence, the names and addresses of the Council 
committee are here given. They are as follows: Edwin T. Reed, 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore.; C. C. Certain, Central High School, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Franklin T. Baker, Teachers College, New York; 
Elizabeth M. Richardson, Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass.; W. D. 
Lewis, Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Allison Gow, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal.; Elizabeth G. Barbour, Girls’ 
High School, Louisville, Ky.; E. H. Kemper McComb, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Henry Hulst, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; James F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, chairman. Address the member nearest you. 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED DECEMBER I, IQII, BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH, AND ON DECEMBER 29, IQII, BY THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


I 
We indorse the work of the Committee on English Composition 
Teaching of the English Section of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association. We commend the report of that committee to 
the attention of every English teacher and of every school officer; and 
request the co-operation of educational organizations, institutions, state 
officers, and the press, in securing for it the utmost publicity. 


II 
We authorize the Committee on English Composition Teaching, 
acting with Professor V. C. Coulter, to request state officers and high- 
school inspectors to furnish data with reference to the comparative cost 
of equipment and of instruction for the various departments in the 


high schools. 
Ul 


We request the attention of the United States Department of Edu- 
cation and of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
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to the report of the Committee on English Composition Teaching, with 
reference to possible publication and general distribution. 


The third resolution preceding relates especially to the final report 
of the committee, which is now in preparation. The preliminary report 
of the committee, first published in April of 1911, is now in its ninth 
edition, and has reached a total of 15,000 copies. Orders may be 
addressed to the chairman, Lawrence, Kan.; rate, ten dollars a thousand 
with any desired modification of title-page; single copies five cents, 
postpaid. 

The present membership of the committee, now a joint body repre- 
senting two national organizations, is as follows: 

F. G. Husparp, University of Wisconsin 

A. B. Noste, Jowa State College 

V. C CovuLtEer, Warrensburg Normal School, Mo. 

J. M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota 

H. G. Paut, University of Illinois 

E. M. Hopkins, Chairman, University of Kansas 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


It is a lamentable fact that ability to use the English language cor- 
rectly, idiomatically, and gracefully is seldom found among young 
people who have passed through the high schools. The formation of 
the National Council of Teachers of English is an attempt to remedy 
this deficiency, and every man or woman whose ear has been offended 
by the barbarisms of common speech will hope it may lead to better 
methods of teaching. Yet the fact remains that young and old are more 
influenced by the language used in daily life and in printed matter not of 
the textbook sort than by rules and examples, however carefully studied. 

The general use of good English by adults would make it vastly 
easier for the young to learn to speak and write well. Responsibility 
for existing conditions cannot be placed wholly on the teachers, though 
modern education is undoubtedly diffuse and concentration is needed. 
Americans of foreign birth who learn English from books and contact 
with cultivated persons usually speak more correctly than the native- _ 
born college graduate. This is partly because they are more ambitious 
for excellence in the language. Their children, however, may easily fall 
into our slipshod use of English. Why not cultivate the intelligent 
foreigner’s attitude toward English ?—Chicago Record-Herald, December 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH AND OF ASSOCIATIONS AFFILIATED 
WITH THE COUNCIL 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 


President, Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago. 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, W. W. Livengood, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Odessa Zeis, High School, Wabash, Ind. 

ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, James F. Hosic, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago. 
Secretary, Edward C. Baldwin, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Charles E. Rhodes, 507 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Secretary, Edwin Fairley, 282 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ENGLISH SECTION OF THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


President, Edwin L. Miller, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline E. Britten, 123 Second St., Jackson, Mich. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Edwin Fairley, 282 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Secretary, Charles A. Gaston, Richmond Hill H. S., New York. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, J. Milnor Dorey, 66 Prospect St., Trenton, N.J. 
Secretary, Junius W. Stevens, Barrington H. S., Newark, N.J. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, William A. Neilson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary, F. W. C. Hersey, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


MEMPHIS (TENN.) ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Helen Thorburn, High School, Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary, Mary V. Little, 576 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, C. B. Goddard, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, V. C. Coulter, Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
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UPPER OHIO VALLEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


President, Ernest C. Noyes, Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Orton Lowe, 1213 Mill St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Edwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Secretary, Charlotte M. Leavitt, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
LOUISVILLE (KY.) ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
President, Elizabeth G. Barbour, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, H. B. Moore, 1410 Amber St., Louisville, Ky. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, MICHIGAN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President, J. Remsen Bishop, Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, Edwin L. Miller, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


The Central Division of the Modern Language Association of 
America will meet in Indianapolis, December 26, 27, and 28. The 
Eastern Division will meet at Philadelphia on the same days. The 
English section at Indianapolis will receive the final report of the Com- 
mittee on Composition, of which Edwin M. Hopkins of Kansas Univer- 
sity is chairman, and it will discuss the question, “What is the best 
preparation for a teacher of college English ?” 


The claims of the National Council and the English Journal were 
presented to several of the large summer schools in the South by Pro- 
fessor Maurice G. Fulton of Davidson College. He reports a lively 
interest in the new movement. Several associations of English teachers 
will probably result from his visits. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The American Secondary School and Some of Its Problems. By Juttus Sacus. 

New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 295. $1.10 net. 

A new volume in the Teachers’ Professional Library by the professor of secondary 
education in Teachers College, Columbia University. The author centers his attention 
upon the preparation of the teacher and the present status and policy of the public 
and private secondary school. 
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The Learning Process. By STEPHEN SHELDON CoLvIN. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 336. $1.25 net. 

A very satisfactory treatment, in which the results of modern experimental 
psychology and pedagogy are made available for the general student of education. 
Education: A First Book. By Epwarp L. THornpIke. New York: 

Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 292. $1.25 net. 

Likely to appear technical and somewhat fragmentary to those not familiar with 
the author’s previous works. An account of the attempt to establish a scale for 
measurement of excellence in composition is included. 

Current Educational Activities. By JoHN PALMER GARBER. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. 

The annals of educational progress throughout the world in 1911. Brief but 
remarkably comprehensive, considering the limited space. 

The Dramatic Festival: A Consideration of the Lyrical Method as a Factor in 
Preparatory Education. By ANNE A. T. Cratc. With a Foreword by 
PERCIVAL CHUBB and an Introduction by PETER W. Dykema. New 
York: Putnam, 1912. Pp. 363. $1.25. 

The aim is to show how the festival should function in the life of the school 
throughout the year and to suggest the forms of activity suitable to successive grades. 
The Theory and Practice of Technical Writing. By SAMUEL CHANDLER EARLE. 

New York: Macmillan, ro11. Pp. 301. $1.25 net. 

Particularly adapted to classes in engineering. 

Written English: A Guide to the Rules of Composition. By JoHN ERSKINE and 
HELEN ERSKINE. New York: The Century Co., 1911. 

A small handbook to aid the college Freshman in avoiding common errors in 
grammar, punctuation, etc. 

The Ballad in Literature. By T. F. HENDERSON. New York: Putnam, 1912. 
Pp. 128. $0.40 net. 

A recent addition to the series of “‘ Manuals of Science and Literature” issued by 
the Cambridge University Press. 

English Literature: Mediaeval. By W.P. Ker. New York: Holt & Co., rg12. 
$0. 50. 

No. 45 of the “Home University of Modern Knowledge.” 

Christopher Marlowe: Tamburlaine, Doctor Faustus, The Jew of Malta, Edward 
the Second. With an Introduction by Witt1am Lyon PHELPS. New 
York: American Book Co., 1912. 

The first volume of “Masterpieces of the English Drama,” a series under the 
general editorship of Professor Schelling of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Spell of France. By CAROLINE ATWATER Mason. Boston: L. C. Page 
&Co., $2.50 net. 

A handsomely illustrated volume of travel in southern France. 

A Christmas Carol. By Cuartes Dickens. Edited by KATHERINE GILL 
WEST. 


